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OALENDAR FOR MAROH. 


“Marcon, month of ‘many weathers,’ wildly comes 

In hail, and snow, and rain, and threatening hums. 
. * * * ” * * * * 

From bank te bank, along the meadow lea, 

The river spreads, and shines a little sea.”’ 





beams. The buds begin to swell, the tops of the 
elm and white maple thicken wonderfully, while 
the catkins of the willow throw their elegant forms 
on the sight. In still days, and sunny places, un- 
der the friendly brush heap, or in the sheltered 


Witt Howrrr, in ‘The Book of the Seasons,’’| nooks of the garden, the warbling sparrow regales 
says ‘‘March is a rude and boisterous month, pos-|ug with its cheerful song, or the plaintive note of 
sessing many of the characteristics of winter, yet| the blue-bird is heard for a few moments from his 
awakening sensations perhaps more delicious than|old hollow branch in the morning. * 


the two following spring months ; for it gives us 


the first announcement and taste of spring. 


Then, stronger suns warm up the bosom of the 
earth, new forms of vegetation appear; the gay 


‘There are occasionally mornings in March when |dandalion dots the reluctant green, and the modest 
a lover of nature may enjoy, in a stroll, sensations] violets hold up their beautifyl heads. 


not to be exceeded, or perhaps equalled, by any- 


Now that we have briefly glanced at the grand 


thing which the full glory of summer can awaken.”’| moyements of Nature, let us turn to some of our 


Now the first signs of the early spring appear injown, so humble compared with Aer imposing 
the snowdrops; they peep above the ground and| March. 


try to show a flower; the yellow hellebore and the 


Booxs.—All farmers have, or ought to have, 


spring crocus appear in warm situations, and if in|trees—and they ought to understand something of 


regular form, give to the garden a brilliant aspect : 


“Crocuses, like drops of gold, 
Studded on the deep brown mould, 
Snowdrops fair, like fakes of snow, 
And bright liverworts now blow.” 


their peculiar properties. Such as their compara- 
tive value for fuel or timber, or endurance as fenc- 
ing materials. Well, Emerson’s book on Trees 
and Shrubs, to a farmer who loves his calling, is 


Well did the poet call March the month of|more interesting than a political paper or the last 
‘‘many weathers,’’ so changeable is it. Sometimes|noyel. There is time now, before the evenings are 


the tempest howls, driving flakes of snow through 
the air. At other times, the cold and sleety rain 
falls in torrents, carrying along with it the snow 
which it has melted in the mountains, and at oth- 
er times the hoar frost lies thick and chill, and 
spreads its snowy mantle over the fields, while the 
deep blue sky, afd the sun rising in the glowing 
east, without a cloud, speak deceitfully of to-mor- 
tow’s softness and beauty. And, in the beautiful 
verse of Mrs. Barbauld— 


“Hardly now the snowdrop dares appear, 

The first pale blossom of the upripened year; 
As Flora’s breath, by some transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a flower; 

Its name and hue the scentless plant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins.” 


But there are interesting proofs of the advancing 
year. The day has increased in length, and the 
sun takes a wider sweep and darts more vertical 


short or the snow-flakes cease to fly, to give that 
book a perusal. If you intend to clean out those 
ditches, or have not quite decided to get up 50 cords 
of swamp mud next summer to experiment upon 
with guano, or lime, or salt, these blustering 
March days and evenings will afford a fine oppor- 
tunity to bring your decision up to the sticking 
point, by reading Dana’s Muck Manual, the Amer- 
ican Muck Book, or several others full of safe 
teachings. 

Scrance!—Is a humbug, is it? Ah,no. We 
are all indebted to it for the best comforts we en- 
joy. No man is already more deeply indebted to 
its teachings, or may still look forward with expec- 
tations of benefit from it, than the farmer. It is 
merely making the head work, instead of the hands. 
Its iron thews and sinews do not ache or tire. It 
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“is but ‘“‘knowledge methodically’ digested and ar- 
yanged—a liberal art.” And the springs of the 
hills, or the sunshine of Heaven, have been no 
more liberal to the farmer, than this much con- 
temned science! There is still time left in March 
to understand it better. 

Mawnure.—While the mornings are frosty and 
the ground frozen for a few hours, the opportunity 
should be improved to cart out manure and drop it 
in heaps of convenient access to the fields where it 
is to be used. ‘The heaps should be covered with 
muck or loam, and occasionally overhauled, and 
thoroughly pulverized and mingled. It is an error 
to use coarse and crude manures; the finer they 
are made, the more generally will they be diffused 
through the soil, and give off their fertilizing pro- 
perties to the delicate roots in search of sustenance. 
It is therefore labor well repaid to get manure into 
compact heaps, bring it into slight fermentation, 
and work it over until it is all reduced so fine as to 
be easily worked with the shovel. 

Szep Porarozs.—Sort and collect such potatoes 
as are intended for seed; also prepare the seed 
corn, and all garden seeds, that no time may be 
lost when the earth is waiting to receive them, and 
when you feel that the day is scarcely long enough 
to accomplish what you desire. 

Tue Woop Pitz.—Money invested in a year’s 
stock of good wood, so that it may always be had 
dry, is better than in 6 per cent. stocks. In this 
estimate we do not take the item of good temper 


into the account at all, but look at it merely in a 


financial manner. ‘Then let it be cut, split,—and 
if it can be put under cover where a draft can pass 
through it,—piled before the month closes. Such 
fuel has a wonderful tendency to keep peace in the 
kitchen ! 

Tue Strocx.—Perhaps at no seasgn does the stock 
require more attention than in this month—espe- 
cially cows that are coming in. They should not 
be exposed to sudden changes—sleet, snow, sun- 
shine and high winds. Feed liberally, and use the 
card gently, but freely. 

But, enough for March. Seed time has been 
promised us. Soon the earth will unfold her am- 
ple bosom to receive our labors, and we must be 
ready to accept her favors, which, if once neglect- 
ed, cannot be recalled. 





Datry Woman Wantep.—Attention is called to 
the advertisement for a dairy woman, in the proper 
department of this paper. Windsor is one of the 
most romantic, healthy, and beautiful towns in 
New England, and the opportunity for a skilful 
person to engage in this business is a good one. 





Fine Porx.—We recently noticed a lot of nine 
Suffolk hogs at the stall of Mr. Richards in Faneuil 
Hall Market, weighing respectively 263, 256, 392, 
318, 351, 236, 309, 252, and 229, fatted and sent 


in by J. L. Loveruxe, Esq., of Hartford, Vt. These 
hogs were pronounced by those accustomed to the 
porkers as the best lot seen in our market this sea- 
son. They were selected for fatting, as they 
lacked some of the fine points for which Mr. Lover- 
ing’s swine are famous. The one giving the larg- 
est weight above was a sow who gave a litter of 
pigs in September last. 

The Suffolks which we have frequently obtained 
for our friends were from this gentleman’s stock. 





PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES OF NEW 
ENGLAND HUSBANDRY. 
[Extracts rrom Mr. Frencn’s ADDRESS J 


The abolition, in our country, of the rights of 
primogeniture, and preference of males over fe- 
males, in inheritance, is another differenee between 
us and England, which operates to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of large estates ; and so, to render im- 
possible here the grand and expensive schemes of 
improvement, of which we read so much in works 
on British husbandry. 
By the English Common Law, the eldest son in- 
herits all the father’s real estate. Here every son 
and daughter inherits an equal share. 
There, immense tracts of land are owned by a 
single individual, and it is his pride to preserve 
and increase the estate in extent and value through 
his life, and transmit it to the son who bears his 
title, while the other children are left landless and 
often dependent. ‘ 
Mr. Colman states that the Duke of Portland, 
by turning the course of a river, irrigates at his 
heres tween three and four hundred acres of 
and. Lord Yarboro’ has more than 60,000 acres 
of land in his plantation. He has 150 tenant farm- 
ers, and more than 600 tenants in all, and you can 
ride upon his estate in a direct line thirty miles. 
One of his tenants said he, the tenant, raised 
18,000 bushels of wheat ina year; and many of 
the tenants pay a rent of 5 or $6000 a year. 


BARREN NEW ENGLAND SENDS FOOD TO STARVING IRE- 
LAND. 

But, while we are amazed at the grandeur of the 
estates of the English nobility, while we feel that 
the vast operations in agricultural improvement 

racticed there are, from the nature of our lands, 
impossible with us, we should remember also, that 
600 tenants, the happiness of each of whom is of 
as much value in the sight of Omniscience as that 
of the lord of this vast domain, are dependent, 
that one may be great. And we have a right to 
fell proud, that New England, from her barren hills 
and small and half cleared farms, but a few years 
since, freighted whole ships with food, as charity 
for starving Ireland,—with food for the tenants 
even on the estates of English nobles, and that 
although we have no great estates, we have, on 
the other hand, enough for ourselves, and some- 
thing for our hungry neighbors. 


POVERTY OF NEW ENGLAND SOIL. 

The a of our soil would be, at once, sug- 
gested by a citizen of a southern or western State 
as the one great insuperable obstacle in the way 
of farming in New England. 

If, however, we had time to institute a thorough 





comparison between the condition of the whole 
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population of those fertile regions and our own, 
we should find little reason to envy their position. 

I have somewhere seen an anecdote, which illus- 
trates, in a few words, the peculiar advantages of 
the southern mode of agriculture. A planter was 
speaking of the large quantity of corn, and the 
number of swine annually raised on his plantation. 
“You must grow rich very rapidly,’’ remarked a 
bystander, ‘‘at that rate.”’ ‘Yes,” said he, “I 
should, were it not for one or two circumstances ; 
but the fact is, every winter my slaves eat all the 
corn, and my slaves eat all my swine, and in the 
spring I have nothing but the slaves left.’’ 


WHEAT CROP REDUCED FROM FORTY TO FIFTEEN BUSH- 
ELS AN ACRE. 

New England soil may now, perhaps, be proper- 
ly denominated poor, a this specs its Le 
state, and partly induced by an exhausting course 
of husbandry. The great and ruinous mistake of 
American husbandry thus far, has been that of 
taking without giving—of robbing the soil of the 
elements of fertility, and returning nothing to it. 
This course has been pursued everywhere through 
our country, under the false Socmagh upuaonts idea, 
of developing the resources of the country. 

Railroads and canals have been opened. Wheat 
was developed in New England, until the lands, 
which a century ago, produced abundant crops, 
now produce no crop whatever. It has been de- 
veloped in the fertile lands of New York, till the 
average product of whole countries has been re- 
duced from 40 to 15 bushels to the acre. The re- 
sources of the soil of Virginia have been developed 
in the shape of tobacco, till the lands were abso- 
pany kar coy, under their old system of treatment, 
and Yankee enterprise, with improved cultivation, 
is just now restoring them to fertility, making New 
England homes where, as John Randolph said, 
Virginia aristocracy was fairly starved out. 


THE SAME SYSTEM WILL BRING THE SAME RESULTS IN 
THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


Such a robbery of the soil, of the very marrow 
of its system, such a development of the resources 
of the land, as freights whole rivers and canals 
and railways with potash and phosphoric acid, and 
the other essential elements of growth, in the form 
of wheat, and corn, and cattle, carrying them to 
large cities, to be there consumed, or shipped 
abroad, and making no return to the soil, will soon 
bring to a level the fertile lands of the West and 
South, and the hills of New England. 

The difference is diminishing every day, and the 
time is not far distant, when everywhere in the 
South, the West, and the North, the truth will be 
forced upon us, that we can receive from the soil 
no more than by intelligent culture we in some 
way cause to be returned to it, and it depends up- 
on ourselves whether we shall pursue a ruinous 
course of husbandry, till our lands are cursed with 
barrenness, like the tobacco lands of Virginia, or 
whether we shall clothe our hills with traces of 
beauty and fill our valleys with fertility. 


NEW ENGLAND ENJOYS AN UNSURPASSED CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


Yes, New England soil, compared with that of 
portions of the West, is poor and hard to till, but 
yet compared with most portions of the cultivated 
countries of the earth, it yields a fair return for la- 
bor. Indeed, it yields already, as I have said, 


enough and to spare of the necessaries of life ; 
and if we sit down and soberly make up the ac- 
count, remembering that no other land on which 
the sun in his course looks down, enjoys at this 
moment so much of true civil freedom and ‘‘free- 
dom to worship God”’ as this New England,—that 
in no other land are life and property so secure— 
in no other land is education so generally diffused 
—remembering too, that God has so ordered it, 
that pure morality, and brave and honest hearts 
should ever thrive best upon a rugged soil—re- 
membering too, that here are the graves of our 
fathers, and here the happy homes of our. child- 
hood. If we consider all these things, we shall 
still take courage and thank our Maker that our 
lives have fallen in pleasant places, and that we 
have, indeed, a goodly heritage. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


The want of Agricultural Schoois, and of the 
opportunities for obtaining an accurate scientific 
knowledge of the true principles and practice of 
husbandry, is in New England at the present day 
a singular circumstance to be named as a difficulty 
in such pursuits. 

It would seem that we regarded agricultural skill 
as an instinct of our nature, that we supposed this 
to be an exception to the general rule, that knowl- 
edge is found by studious search for it, and that, 
like the birds of the air, which a thousand years 
ago built their nests as skilfully as now, we had 
by nature implanted in us, as much of a sort of 
gift of cultivating the earth as would ever be of 
or. to us. 

en begin, however, to re this matter in a 
different aspect, and are getting light enough to 
make the darkness visible. ey begin to feel, 
that from the fact that farmers live apart from 
each other, and have not like merchants, and law- 
yers, and manufacturers, occasion to meet and 
compare results, and form systematic arrangements 
for future action, they lose the great advantages 
of mutual experience. 

They begin to feel, that to learn from Nature 
alone is a slow and toilsome process—that human 
life is too short for each individual to work out for 
himself every experiment important to be tried— 
that some Board of Agriculture, some Department 
of Government—some central point somewhere 
must be established, whereby the results of care- 
ful and continued observations may be collected, 
and compared and published to the world. 


LITTLE PROGRESS IN TWO THOUSAND YEARS. 

It is lamentable to observe, how entirely almost 
for centuries a experience has been 
wasted, how little progress has been made, even 
in 2000 years, in many branches of husbandry. 
The Greeks and Romans understood, almost as 
well as we do, the uses of various kinds of ma- 
nures. We read now-a-days in the Agricultural 
Reports and journals of the importance of mixi 
soils—clay with sand—as if it were some 
discovery of modern times; yet Theophastus re- 
commended the same thing twenty centuries ago. 
Farmers talk about feeding down their winter grai 
in autumn as a thing worth trying; a practice of 
which Virgil speaks, as familiar among the Ro- 
mans. 

The science of chemistry has indeed opened in 





modern times a book of Nature’s operations before 
entirely sealed, giving us, if not yet; an accurate 
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knowledge of how she curiously fashions bud, and, 
> aD m, of various-form and color, and, 
taste and ce from the same air and earth 
and water—giving us at least some hints of the re- 
sults of her elective affmities—showing us that 
each rootlet prerrevey seeks out the nourish- 
ment essential to the plant—that the elements 
which compose the harvest must be somehow sup- 
ed to the growing crop, and that the ear of corn 
is but a new arrangement of particles of matter 
every one of which before existed, and that Nature 
herself, however mysteriously, works with means, 
and though she fashiohs anew, never creates. 





THE MILE TRADE. 

This important business i attracting considera- 
ble interest. The facts eligwiéd at the recent eon- 
ventions have drawn attem@@en to the subject, and 
peopie are surprised at the looseness and uncer- 
tainty in which the matter is conducted. It is 
just as impGrtant to the consumer as to the pro- 
ducer, that the whole trade should be regulated by 
law, as is all other commeree. We trust that 
those who have taken the incipient measures to- 
wards regulating it, will be active and determined 
until all those guards and restraints are sanctioned 
by the Legislature, which are indispensable to a 
fair trade in the article. 

The people of Waltham have backed up their 
action in the Convention by several meetings, at 
one of which they adopted the following pream- 
ble and resolutions. We hope to find this spirit 
prevailing in every town in the Commonwealth. 

Whereas at the Milk Convention held in Boston, 
Jan. 26th, it was Yoted to adopt wine measure 
as a standard measure for milk, also to petition 
the ene for the passage of an act requiring 
all milk cans to be sealed. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the farmers of Waltham, do 
heartily concur with those resolutions which aim at 
a reform much needed, and when carried into effect 
will prove a mutual benefit both to the producer 
and consumer. 

Resolved, That on and after April Ist, we will 
sell our milk by wine measure, and by no other. 

As it is a well known fact to every farmer that 
the producing of milk is a money losing business, 

Resolved, That we will take such measures as 


will secure to the producer a fair compensation 
for his labor. 





Apprsss at THE VERMonT State F'atr.—Through 
the polite attentions of the author, Wu. S. Kine, 
editor of the Journal of Agriculture, we have re- 
ceived a copy of the Address delivered by him at 
the late State Fair in Vermont. After a brief no- 
tice of the object of such associations, and a glance 
at the offerings on the occasion, the address is 
principally devoted to the inculcation of scientific 
husbandry. It is written in an easy and attrac- 
tive style, abounds with forcible illustrations, and 
knocks in the head a thousand.of the current pre- 
judices which exist. Labor omnia vineit, brother 





King—we shall conquer if we labor and faint not. 


So may the valleys echo with your tones, and the 
hills send back the sounds to the remotest parts 
of the land. 





For the New Engiond Farmer. 
BLACK ENOTS ON PLUM TREES. 


Mr. Brown :—Sir, I noticed in a late number of 
the New England Farmer, an inquiry by W. R. C., 
concerning the black knots on plum trees, and a 
reply by G. B. Slade. So much has been pub- 
lished upon the subject, that I can yy lasses 
to communieate anything new, yet I feel disposed 
to give an account of some of the experiments that 
I have witnessed. The practice of W. R. ©., in 
eutting off the warts as soon as they appear, and 
burning them, is a good one, and the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Slade, saying, ‘‘cut freely, sparing 
no imperfection of wood,’’ cannot be improved up- 
on. ere is indisputable evidence that the ex- 
erescences are the work of insects, for in the ex- 

riments made by different members of my fami- 

'y, two different species of insects have uniformly 

been found to inhabit them. One, the curculio, 
or plum wevil; and the other, a small moth, about 
one-fifth of - inch in es : bavin ~ 4 
a ce of copper, watered wit wn velvet. 
The experiments were made by cutting out a sec- 
tion of the limb containing the excrescence, and 
placing it in a small box or glass partly filled with 
moist earth, covering the top with coarse gauze 
so a8 to admit air, and prevent escape. My daugh- 
ters, in pursuing their experiments, procured a lot 
of cheap glass tumblers and rings of wire that 
could be over them easily; then cut pieces 
of gauze large enough to fall over the top, about 
an inch deep,and wound the edge of the guaze over 
the ring and sewed it tight, thus making the cov- 
er secure and easy to be m The maggots 
would, in a short time, leave the excrescence, a part 
spin cocoons, the other part enter the earth ; 
from the cocoons came the moths above described; 
those that entered the earth were curculios. 

Of course, we were exceedingly puzzled to de- 
cide which species were the authors of the mis- 
chief. One season, when the late frosts had de- 
stroyed the fruits, the black warts were unusual- 
ly numerous; we then supposed it must be the 
curculio, but more recent investigations have con- 
vinced me that it is the moth, and that the eureu- 
lio takes possession of the spongy excrescence for 
want of other accommodations. I have come to 
the above conclusion, from the fact, that the black 
knots have within three or four years almost. en- 
tirely disappeared in this vicinity, while thiggrava- 

s of the curculio are as destructive * ; 

oreover, the excrescences do not appear until 
the month of July, and long before that time the 
first crop of eurculios have done their work, and 
undergone their change. 

The moths must, of course, pursue the habits of 
all the wood borers, lay their eggs on the bark of 
the limb, and when they are hatched, the Tittle 
maggots eat through the bark into the wood and 
there increase in size until they are ready .to go 
into the chrysalis state, preparatory to their chan; 
into the perfect inseet. Mr. Slade thinks that lo- 
cality has nothing to do with it. I think so too, 
but am convinced that variety has, for 1 have no- 
ticed that trees bearing a certain kind of plum 
were destroyed, or their limbs killed and rendered 
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unsightly, while other varieties in their immediate 
neighborhood were left undisturbed. So with the 
cherry. The Black Hearts would suffer from their 
attacks, while the Honey Hearts and Red Bigar- 
reaus standing near them would escape. It is there- 
fore reasonable to conclude, that insects can dis- 
cover as different tastes in the wood of different 
kinds of trees, as we do in the fruits they bear. 

I intended when I commenced writing, to make 
a few remarks on the habits of ants and aphides, 
but my article is already too long for the value it 
contains. But why, may I ask, is the study of en- 
tomology so much neglected? Nothing can be more 
interesting or useful to the lovers of nature, and 
surely, nothing can be more beautiful than many 
of the insect tribes, to wit: the moths and butter- 
flies, for truly has « distinguished writer said, 
‘‘that nature appears the most beautiful in her 
smallest works.’ Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. Norzs Darina 
New Haven, Ct., Jan. 31, 1853. 


Remarks.—lIt is a significant and encouraging 
evidence of the interest taken by our people in the 
cultivation of fruits and flowers, as well as grains 
and all other farm and garden productions, to find 
them replying readily to queries propounded by 
others. Only two or three weeks since an inquiry 
was made by one of our correspondents for a rem- 
edy for warts on plum trees. We have received 
some half-dozen replies, and “among them, the 
above from a lady, an ardent lover of the farm and 
the garden. Where the inquiries are pertinent 
and the answers brief and clear, we know of no 
way better calculated to elicit valuable informa- 
tion. We welcome our fair correspondent to our 
columns, and trust ‘‘the daughters’’ will catch 
the pure and natural tastes which prompt the 
mother to contribute her portion to the waiting 
world. Well may she inquire why the study of 
entomology is so much neglected? It is true that 
nature presents in her lowly works, some of the 
most wonderful. Nothing created is more beau- 
tiful (if we may except a good and pretty girl!) 
than the spider! . Place him under the microscope 
and look at his eye, his spinners, his feet with 
balls of hair, his plumage, not equalled by the ex- 
quisite dyes of the wood duck or the burning col- 
ors of the flamingo! Behold him work, twist his 
gossamer threads and fill his distaff, set his snares 
to entangle the unwary fly, or build his house, for- 
tifying it on every hand, and then you will kindle 
with a desire to know more of the lowly life which 
you contemn. Spiders, moths, and caterpillars, 
will become as loveable as humming birds, cana- 
ries, or cats, and prove the source of delightful re- 
search and contemplation. We have scattered 
this seed, Madam, for years, and trust some of it 
has fallen on genial soil. Ifthe thoughts.of the 
young were turned into the right channels, there 
would ever be found at hand’enough for instruc 


CI5TY. ) ‘ 

The first annual meeting of this national associ- 
ation took place at the Smithsonian Institution, 
at Washington, on the 2d of February, 1853, and 
continued in session through two days and an eve- 
ning. There were present representatives of the 
great national industry, agriculture, from more 
than half the States and territories of the Union. 
These gentlemen had come from the various occu- 
pations of life :—the farmer, mechanic, merchant, 
clergyman, physician and lawyer were there, and 
engaged with an earnestness and zeal that pre- 
eludes doubt of future success. A common pur- 
pose, and fraternal feeling, animated every breast. 
The main feature—the prosperity of agricultural 
pursuits—was kept prominently in view, and en- 
listed the attention of every person present. No 
fancy schemes or tales of romance were enter- 
tained or propounded—no assurance of suecess, 
only through labor guided by intelligence—no pro- 
mise that enlightened art should supersede the ne- 
cessity of scientific knowledge, or that thé appli- 
cation of science should ever make patient and in- 
structed labor unnecessary. 

All was accomplished that was expected. Offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year, and such 
arrangements made as were deemed necessary to 
promote the objects of the society. 

Resolutions were passed expressive of the sense 
of the society in relation to the action of the gen- 
eral government upon the subject of agricultare, 
and committees appomted to make respectful pre- 
sentation of them to Congress. In the language 
of the distinguished President of the society, in 
the closing part of his address, we say that 
‘cheering prospects are before us. We dwell 
with pleasure on the bright future.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CORE-WORM. 
Frienp Brown :—Having seen in your own vala- 


able paper, as well asin the columns of two or three 
other agricultural journals, several inquiries made 


‘during the past year, touching that pest of Amer- 


ican apples—the core-worm, asking for advice 
and information as to a remedy or preventive; 
and as I have thus far, seen nothing satisfactory 
to myself in reply, I take the liberty of giving you 
my own experience in the premises, that you may 
lay it before your numerous readers, if you deem it 
of sufficient importance. 

I send you the information rather than publish 
it myself, as ours, not being an agricultural ‘ 
it would be less liable to be read by those whom it 
may benefit, than if published in the New England 
Farmer. 

So far as I have investi the matter, the core- 
worms ot the apples in this country are in no par- 
ticular different from the piratical a depreda- 
tors of France, England, Por , and South 
America, and are the offspring of -a brown miller, 





tion, and amusement, for all. 


somewhat larger than the mother of our common 
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moths, which deposits her eggs at night in the 
dried blow of the apple, when about half grown. 

In the island of tag a place famous for its 
fruit, the depredations of the “‘pippin-worm”’—as 
they are there called—is entirely avoided by the 
farmers placing among the branches of their ap- 

trees, sometime in April, tufts of straw, 
or what is better still, bean stalks, which have 
been kept through the winter for that purpose. 
In the cavities of these, the miller deposits her 
eggs, which in due time becomes a grub, of an al- 
together different character apparently, from the 
apple-bred offsprings of the same miller. 

ese grubs never enter an apple, and what few 
of them escape the keen observation of the black 
hornet or the speckled girdler, find their way to 
the ground, in which they burrow, lying dormant 
for about ten months, when they become changed 
to millers in time for the next crop of apples. 

I have seen in the island of Jersey, the apples 
from a tree unprotected by the simple precaution 
mentioned, literally alive with worms, while those 
of all the other trees in the same orchard were en- 
= free from the plague. 

I have tried the experiment in South America 
egpentiy, with the most complete success ; and 
as I believe the North American worm is identical 
with the apple-worm of other countries, I would 
advise that farmers generally try the experiment. 
It does not cost much, and if successful, is just as 
good as a more expensive remedy. 

I am Dear Sir, very yespocthaliy, 

Gro. S. Raruonp. 
Office Northern Light, 
Hallowell, Me., Feb., 1853. 


Remarxs.—Thank you, friend Raymonp, for the 
above. We shall try it. If it is a remedy, it is 
one of those simple ones which all may have. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHINESE FARMING. 


This oldest and most populous country in the 
world, if I am rightly informed, has the least sup- 
ply of cattle of any other nation, ancient or modern, 
where y eapesoses has been successfully and sys 
tematically pursued. How they replenish their 
soil century after century, in the absence of one of 
the main sources of producing manures in all other 
countries, has long been to me a most embarrassing 
question, and one object in this communication is 
to solicit some remarks on this subject, from some 
of a correspondents, who are adequate to the 
task. 

I have been told that they have the art of im- 
parting fertilizing properties to heaps or vaults of 
earth, which serve as a substitute for the composts 
of other countries. What chemical agents they 
employ for this purpose may be useful for us to 
know. 

{ have seen it stated that all old lime and mor- 
tar is by them carefully preserved for manurin 
purposes. This policy I can understand, as 
adopted it to —- long before I read of it 
among this people, and was not a little gratified 
that I had stumbled upon a course which these in- 
genious cultivators from time immemorial have 
pursued. 


The way I came to think of making use of an 





article so dry, and apparently dead and worthless, 


- 

was from seeing how strong a lie it would produce 
after being soaked in water for a short time. As 
lime was difficult wat 2 ge except in =, 
at too high a price for farming purposes, and as 
woe anllthed roy land needed the article, and as a 
number of my neighbors were making large re- 

irs on their buildings, I daily obtained the priv- 
ilege of removing what no one accounted of any 
value. Isoon carried off hundreds of loads, at 
first somewhat at a venture. Some .of it I left in 
heaps, mixed with earth for future use; most of 
it, however, I ue on the land, lumps, flakes, 
and all, where they melted away by degrees, in 
the vourse of afew years. After this preparation, 
a much less quantity of other manures was ed 
for a good production. 

A Chinaman will sometimes replaster his house 
sooner than he would otherwise do, for the sake of 
getting the old refuse for his land. But this can 
afford But a scanty supply, and after all, the ques- 
tion comes up, how have the Chinese kept their 
lands in a productive state, for so many centuries, 
with so few facilities for enriching them, which are 
known to us? The natural richness of the most 
exuberant soils will in process of time be dimin- 
ished, and they must be replenished by some fer- 
tilizing process, or scanty crops will be the portion 
of the cultivator. 

I am aware that rice is the staple article for food 
in China, as well as in most parts of eastern Asia, 
for the growth of. which I believe manure is not 
needed, as all rice lands must not only be watered, 
but overflowed a portion of the year. The modus 
operandi in the growing of this crop I conclude 
is similar in all countries. ‘The fields in the first 
place must be entirely level, and they must be ac- 
cessible to water, which must be let on and off at 
different times, after the seed is sown. In the 
southern States, the rice fields are mostly adjoining 
fresh water rivers, where the tides rise and fal 
sufficiently for the supply of the fields. This is the 
ordinary way of growing rice in this country. But 
in some cases they lay up water in rainy seasons 
to be let on when it shall be required. 

In India I am told this method is usually prac 
ticed, and in China the same course is probably 
pursued. ; 

As to the growing of the tea plant, I am wholly 
unimformed respecting the kind of soil or dressing 
it requires. 

But a large portion of China is in too higha 
latitude for the culture of either rice or tea, and 
the question still returns : 

How have the Chinese managed to keep their 
lands in a productive condition for so many centu- 
ries, with so few cattle, and without the usual 
facilities for producing manures which are common 
to all other highly cultivated regions? 

AGRICOLA. 





Exiau M. Rep, of Tewksbury, informs us that 
he is now making butter from his Ayrshire cow, 
and obtains one pound from four quarts of milk! 
She was on exhibition at the Middlesex Show in 
October last, and was then an animal of fine ap- 
pearance. He did not state to us the manner of 
feeding in obtaining this product. One cow pro- 
ducing this amount must be of as much value as 
two, at least, ordinary cows. 


. 
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For the New England Farmer. | Let ieeshonds and ay ert “ to it ape they 
THE CUL' WBRS. never discouragea taste forthe cultivation of flow- 
prea, Rta oor ers. Rather fet them furnish all the facilities 
a .7- FRA, BD. within their power. Every wife and every dangh- 
Said an excellent and kind-hearted old man to| ter, however lowly her lot in life, may cherish a 
me, one day, on observing some flowers in the win-| rose or train a sweet pea ora ecniNg SEF Let 
dow, ‘‘I love to see these about a house. They|no father or husband frown upon such an exhibi- 
shew that there is good feeling within, that there] tion of taste and love for nature, as he values a 
is taste, a regard Br the feelings of others, that/sunny smile, a cheerful tone, a gentle word, and 
the mind is. not wholly wrapped up in love orself.’’|a loving heart. 
And is it not so? Where you see a fine collection} Every farmer can provide the neat border, or 
of flowers in or about a house, well trained and|the warm sunny patch, (and let him not grudge 
cultivated, and where you see the daughters, aye,|the time or labor of its preparation) where the 
and the sons too, taught to love them and watch} modest crocus, the lily of the valley, the sweet 
over them and protect them from enemies and in-| violet, and the Ee tulip may spring up to meet 
juries, do you not feel assured that the mistress of|the coming birds, where the mignionette—the 
the house is a lady of taste, that she has an eye|sweet balsam, the pink and the rose may mingle 
for the beauties of nature, that she has other|their perfumes at dewey eve, and the rich, ever- 
sources of pleasure besides money and dress and| varying tints of the amaranth, the dahlia, the as- 
display ? bo you not feel that she has a soul en-|ter and the chrysanthemum, may recall the more 
dowed with some of the finer sensibilities of our| delicate hues and the sweeter blossoms of spring. 
nature, and that she is developing and cultivat-| There shall lessons of gentleness, of cheerf ‘ 
ing these sensibilities in her children? Do you|of contentment, of love of home, be read by lov- 
not expect to find in the mind of the woman who|ing eyes, and garnered up with the heart’s trea- 
has a love for these delicate and beautiful objects| sures, in the store house of memory, to be repeat- 
of nature, a nice sense of propriety, a strong and|ed around the cheerful hearth—when the wintry 
ardent love of truth, and a keen and quick percep-| blasts and the drifting snows, shall have rendered 
tion of moral beauty? Would you not commit| alike bleak and desolate, the en and the field. 
your daughters to the instruction of the woman|And when the frosts of age shall have whitened 
who poesesses a strong love for flowers, other] the locks and furrowed the brow, the sweet scenes 
things being equal, rather than to her who has noj of youth, still fragrant with the breath of flowers, 
taste for their delicate forms, and blushing and al-|shall gush up from the deep memories of the past. 
most speaking beauties ! The influence of flowers upon the young heart is 
I have been in the habit of associating a love] never wholly lost. 
for flowers, and for the more delicate beauties of} ‘You may break, yeu may ruin the vaseif you will, 
nature, with all that is refined and tender and But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


lovely in woman,and indeed, it is because there isa} Concord, Feb., 1853. ‘ J. R. 

finer tone in the feelings of the female heart, that 

ec so —_ a frequently than erg a 
een relish for the modest pearl drops, the bril- : 

liant gems, the delicate hates the teh, blushing BRISTOL eatery -mantagrmertres: 60- 

tints, the beautifal commingling of light and shade, x 

which the pencil of nature has scattered so pro- TRaNSacTIONS FoR THE Year 1852. 





For the New England Farmer. 


fusely around us. 

Man: seizes the bolder and stronger features of 
the landscape—the noble tree—the lofty moun- 
tain—the broad expanse—the flowing river—the 
rolling wave ; but woman instinctively loves the 
flowers. They speak to her heart, and commune 
with it in language of their own, of all that is ten- 
der, and gentle and kind and provident and pa- 
tient and loving in nature, and she feels that her 
heart is made better by the sweet communion, and 
she is inspired. by it with strength and patience 
and fitness for the tasks of life. They are the 
beautiful and most appropriate instruments em- 
ployed by her kind Father above to give birth to 

oving thoughts in her heart, from which over- 


No publication of this kind has impressed me so 
favorably as this pamphlet of seventy-two pages. 
The first thirty pages contains the finished address 
of Mr. Winthrop; which, although it may not 
guide the farmer in the operations upon his field, 
presents such general topics for reflection, in a 
style so chaste, that it will be read again and again 
with instruction. The farmer cannot fail to be 
encouraged in his laborious pursuit, when he finds 
men like Winthrop, Page,and others, ready to lend 
a helping hand. 

Among the Reports in this pamphlet, my atten- 
tion was particularly arrested, by one on ‘*Orna- 
mental and Forest Trees.’’ For thirty years, I 
have seen premiums offered on this subject ; but I 
flow to all around her, gentle words and the sweet! have never before seen anything, that so nearly 
charities of life. approximated to practical utility, as the sugges- 

There is nothing more fascinating to the heart tions of this writer. I hope they will be em- 
of a true woman, than the cultivation of flowers.| bodied in the State abstract, and be the means of 
When the fondness for it is indulged, it may be-| diffusing an agreeable shade through all our vyil- 
come a passion, and absorb time and thoughts due|lages. On page 35, I notice Mr. Leonard’s crop 
to other duties. But among our fair country-wo-| of corn, yielding more than one hundred bushels to 
men, such instances are but rarely seen. Thejthe acre. If such things can be done in the shal- 
error is usually in the opposite direction. Suffi-|low soils of Bristol and Plymouth ;—shame upon 
cient time and attention are not given to this|the farmerrs in counties with better soils, who re- 
charming pursuit; a pursuit full of beauty -and| main content with crops of half this amount. . 
health for the body and of improvement to the| Leonard plowed his land nine inches deep might 
mind and the heart. not this operation be one of the reasons of his good 
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t Certain am I, when land is thus plowed, 
and properly manured, it is better p to en- 
counter the drought of August and September, 
than in any other way. My particelar object in 
taking pen in hand, was to commend the neat ap- 
pearance of this pamphlet ; compared with many 
others I have seen, it is much their superior. 


Feb. 4th, 1853. P. 





COUNTY AGRICULTURAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 
Prymourn County Socrery.—A neat volume of 
64 pages; the Address was by Col. Pace, of New 
Bedford. 


Baistot Co. Soctery.—Address by Rosert C. 
Wrstueop, Boston. Printed elegantly and contains 


71 pages. 


Worcester Co. Socirery.—In addition to the 
usual transactions, this volume contains the re- 
port of the committee on feeding stock, which we 
published at leagth in the Farmer last year. Ad- 
dress by Prof. Marrs, of New Jersey. 

We thank the donors, respectively, for these 
pamphlets, and hope to receive them from each 
county in the State, as they are valuable books of 
reference fur us through the year. We had re- 
ceived them from Norfolk and Essex, but they have 
been taken from our table. 


Hitsporo’, N. H., Socrery.—Through the po- 


liteness of Brooxs Suarruck, Esq., we have the 
Address of Gov. Bourwe.t before this Society on 


September last. We give a few extracts, all we 
ean find room for at present. Every line of it 
ought to be spread broad-cast before the people. 
We hope to refer to it again. 


Agriculture isa laborious occupation, yet it 
tempts men of all ages and eonditions from marts 
of business, closets of study and palaces of wealth 
and luxuriance, to its quiet and ennobling paths 
and pursuits. [f your State has not made so rap- 
id progress in wealth and numbers as some other 
members of the confederacy, the disparity may 
well be set off by the advantages of an agricultural 
and mechanical population whose habits and phys- 
ical systems correspond more nearly with the 
frugality and hardilwod of earlier times. Civil- 
ization is not any where an unmixed good, and 
though the wealth of cities may encourage a taste 
for literature and the fine arts, the chief depend- 
ence must still be upon the coasts of the ocean and 
the agricultural districts for our great men. Your 
state isto New Englan], what Sparta was to 
Greece. ° ad ° 

Men are not eompensited so much for the phys- 
ical strength of their arms, as for the genius and 
power of their heads. In no country has the igno- 
rant laborer ever been a well paid laborer, and 
with a reasonable approximation to truth it may 
be suid that in no country has the well educated, 
industrious man ever been without the means of 
subsistence. And wherever the mass of laborers 
are ignorant, the failure of one branch of business 
or the loss of a particular crop, is sure to be fol- 


r 
lowed by distress pe Somer But in Me Sao 9 
nt community such a ity is on ial, 

lomenane, and "alae the frosted leaf eae in- 
dustry and competency return. There is a vitality 
and confidence and intelligenee which enables its 

ossessor torise above the ordinary ills of life. 

‘alent and genius are every where appreciated. 
[n Ireland, a man suited to take charge of a man- 
ufucturing establishment will command as 6 
wazes asin England. But a country can only be 
truly prosperous when its entire laboring popula- 
tion is well educated, for there is no employment 
for which an ignorant man is so well fitted as an 
intelligent man. It no doubt has happened that 
the education of the schools, and more 
the education of society, has tainted the public 
mind with the idea that labor is discreditable. 
Labor is honorable. 1t should be so regarded and 
taught everywhere. Not this labor or that only, 
but every form and variety which adds to t 
wealth, or promotes the comfort of society. He 
only is discredited whom a false pride has raised 
above honest industry, or he who is not qualified 
for the sphere he has chosen. Parents sometimes 
express the hope that their children may live with- 
out work. Hope so no longer,—but hope only 
that your children may live by work. * * * 

In view of the progress which the human mind 

has made we may say that there is no limit to its 
capacity. It has not numbered the hairs of the 
head, but worlds it has weighed as in a balance 
The powers of nature, far from being exhausted, 
are not even known. Nothing is ereated in vain. 
Everything we behold in some way will minister 
to the wants of men. The work of creation goes 
on. The mountains of rock and the deserts of 
sand shall yet develope their wealth. The gene- 
rations and races of men succeed each other, but 
the earth’s capacity is not diminished by their 
existence. And what a beautiful provision of 
nature js this, that the intelligent cultivation of 
the land does not exhaust but enriches it! Thus 
a farmer for fifty years may sow and reap and 
gather into barns, his products annually increasing 
and nature freely and continually giving new 
pledges for the bounties of the future. It is only 
the indolent or ignorant man who exhausts nature. 
But the farmer as well as the mechanic needs to 
be educated. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

During the winter season we usually receive lib- 
eral contributions from our intelligent correspond- 
ents. Such isthe case at present. Weare thank- 
ful for their attentions, and will publish as fast as 
our space will permit, exercising our judgment as 
to the most appropriate time for each. Many of 
you will still find opportunity, during the bluster- 
ing March, to add to the store for summer use. 

To J. D., Ontario, Ohio. We have known par- 
tially decayed potatoes fed to cows, without inju- 
ry, a few at each feed. You can ascertain their 
value by using them for a time with one or two of 
your cows. If they are generally decayed, they 
cannot be of service, and might be injurious. Tast- 
ing the milk will detect an unusual flavor if there 
is any; if the milk has it, of course it would be 








imparted to the butter. 
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THE AM RICAN CRAB APPLE. 


We manifest our appreciation of friend Fow- 
ter’s kindness in sending us specimens of the 
American Crab Apple, the first we had ever seen, 
by procuring the above engraving, which is a per- 
fect.portrait. The following description is from 
Mr. Fowler. 

Dear Sir:—I send you some specimens of the 
species of wild apples, found in the greatest abun- 
dents in the more southern portion of our union. 
distinct from 


It is peculiar to this country, being 
the common apple we cultivate, this being found 


in the teimperate parts of Europe and Asia. It is 
indigenous in the Western and Middle States, and 
does not occur in Massachusetts. It is first seen 
in New York, which is probably not far from its 
northern limits. It would probably be an inter- 
esting tree in the garden, being distinguished for its 
dwarfish habit, its beautiful rose-colored flowers, 
diffusing a delightful odor all around, and its green 
fragrant fruit. It can be propagated from seed, 
or by budding, or grafting it upon the stock of the 
common apple tree. The fruit, as you will perceive, 
is small, and very sour, but it is capable of being 
made into a fine preserve with the addition of su- 
gar. ours, &e., 8. P. Fowimr. 
Danversport, Jan., 1853. 





tar Young persons often err grievously, when 
they suppose certain practices. to be safe because 
others have pursued them without apparent harm. 
For many men of fair exterior suffer from infirmi- 
ties-known to few. “ Those who cite their example 
— often be dismayed if they knew their condi- 
ion. 


For the New England Farmer. 
BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
THEIR PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY....No. 2. 
BY 8. P. FOWLER. 


The belief, that swallows became torpid at the 
approach of winter, and buried themselves at the 
bottom of ponds, belongs to the past history of 
our birds, being very generally believed by orni- 
thologists, previous to the nineteenth century,— 
Mr. oster, in his ‘* Natural History of Swallows,” 
says, there is perhaps no subject in natural histo- 
ry, which has more engaged the attention of nat- 
uralists, in all ages, than the brumal retreat of 
=) Spare - Neither is there any subject, on 
which more various and contrary opini : 
been entertained. ihe eer 

The reader may learn the interest whi 
subject of the winter retreat of the cualage ee 
excited, when he reflects, that few natural histo- 
rians, from the time of Aristotle to our days, have 
omitted the discussion of this subject. It has fre- 
quently been alluded to, by the ancient bards ; and 
even poems have been written upon it. In the 
library of Sir Joseph Banks, is a curious one in 
Latin hexameters, written in Holland, on the oc- 
casion of a swallow being found torpid, in an old 
tree. In Prussia, and some of the northern coun- 
tries, path alk ps wa of the place of their re- 
treat conside of so much importance, by some 
naturalists, that persons, who asserted themselves 
to have found them torpid under water, were put 
to their oo or induced to make affidavits, ja 
give written documents, importing the i 
of the fact. The riohical Sournile wane fellsy 


» 





the contro , about their place of retreat : 
upwards of a hundred letters on the suljort, ae 
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published in the Gentleman’s Magazine. We will 
now give the opinion of old Euro writers on 
the subject of the winter retreat of swallows. — 

Kalm thought that swallows generally mi- 

ted from the temperate climates of Europe ; 
bat that those found in the more northern regions, 

rtook of the wintry torpors of some other 
| creatures. Klein was decidedly of opinion 
that chimney swallows wintered in the water, and 
sand martins in their holes, in the banks of the 
rivers. Linnzeus asserts that chimney swallows 
and martins immerse themselves in the water in 
winter; but supposes that swifts lay concealed in 
holes, in church towers, and other secure places. 
here gives it as his belief, that swallows 
spent the winter in water; and asserts that they 
are frequently taken out of that element, in lar 
masses, by fishermen, in Norway and other north- 
ern countries. Daines Barrington supposed that 
the chimney swallow remained during winter, im- 
mersed in water ; but that the martin lay hid in 
cavities of rocks, old towers, and other secluded 
retreats, in support of which opinion, he adduces 
a great number of facts. Pennant believed that 
the bulk of each species migrated ; but admits 
that some individual birds may have occasionally 
been found torpid in winter; in which opinion, 
Latham and White, and in fact, most naturalists 
of their time, appear to have concurred. The 
earliest opinion, which we have been able to trace, 
is given by Olaus Magnus, archbishop of Upsal, 
in Baader, published in 1555. 

‘‘From the northern waters,’’ says the arch- 
bishop, “‘swallows are often dragged up by fisher- 
men, in the form of clustered masses, among the 
reeds from the bottom.’”’ Etmuller, professor of 
Botany and Anatomy at Leipsic, a century after 
Olaus, gives his personal testimony to the circum- 
stance. ‘‘I remember,’’ says he, ‘‘to have found, 
more than a bushel measure would hold, of swal- 
lows, closely clustered among the reeds of a fish- 

ond, under the ice, all of them to appearance 
Sent but the heart still pulsating.’’ Baron Cu- 
vier asserts of the bank swallow, as well au- 
thenticated, that it falls into a lethargic state 
during winter, and even that it passes that sea- 
son at the bottom of marshy waters. 

In the dissertations read 
Upsal, the submersion of swallows was received in 
Sweden as an acknowledged fact. Such were the 


9 


tumn, to distant countries, and return in the 
spring, or remain with us during the winter, in a 
to id state; and that the former opinion has gen- 
cally revailed. When therefore, lacquaint you, 
that I have adopted the latter, with respect to the 
house a will justly expect that I give 
you substantial reasons, for differing from so 
many, who have maintained the eontrary. The 
late Judge Foster, of Brookfield, a year or two be- 
fore his death, assured me, that he saw a certain 
pond drained, about the season of the year, when 
the swallows first appear.’ The business being ef- 
fected, and the oaaiines fair and warm, he, with 
several others, observed a rippling motion in many 
parts of the emptied hollow; which on a near in- 
spection, they found to be occasioned by a multi- 
tude of swallows, endeavouring to disengage them- 
selves from the mud, which was scarcely covered 
by the shallow remains of water. 

I shall now mention some other facts, which 
render it probable, that this sort of swallows sink 
into ponds and rivers, in the fall of the year, and 
lie there, benumbed and motionless, until the re- 
turn of spring. You know, Sir, that my house is 
near a large river. This river is, in many ama 
shallow, and has a muddy bottom. A former 
neighbour of mine, a plain, honest and sensible 
man, now deceased, who lived still nearer the 
river, used frequently to say to me, as the warm 
weather came on in the spring, ‘‘it is almost time 
for the swallows to come out of the mud, where 
they have lain all winter.”” He repeatedly as- 
sured me, he had, in the autumn of many years, 
seen great numbers of them, on oné day only in 
each year, and nearly about, but not always on 
the same day of the month, sitting on the willow 
bushes, [which, by the way, they are not wont to 
roost upon at other times] on the borders of the 
river, a little after sunset ;—that_ they seemed as 
if their torpitude had already begun, as they 
would not stir from the twigs, which, by the 








fore the Academy of never observed any flying about afterwards, till 


weight of the swallows, were bent down almost 
to the water; and that although he had never 
seen them sink into it, yet he had waited till it 
was so dark, that he could not discern them at all; 
and doubted not of their immersion, any more 
than if he had been a witness of it; for he had 


the return of spring. He added, that if, as he 
wished, I would carefully look for their resurrec- 


opinions entertained by many of the distinguished |tion, he believed it would not be in vain. Altho’ 


naturalists of Europe, in regard to the retreat of|I paid little re 
We may add that in Germa-| followed his 


swallows in winter. 
ny, a reward of an equal weight in silver, with 
the birds thus found, was publicly offered to any 
one, who should produce swallows, thus discovered 
under water, but as Frisch informs us, nobody 


ever claimed the money. The subject of the tor-| 


ard to it, for some years, yet I 
vice at length, and watched for 
their 4 eee several seasons, as carefully as I - 
could. I have not indeed beheld them rising out of 
the water; yet I and my family have, in more 
years than One, seen, at the proper time in the 
spring, very large flocks of them, in my own, and 


pidity of swallows, has attracted the attention of|in my neighbour’s land, so near the margin of the 
naturalists, in our country. We find an article/river, that from that circumstance, the appearance 
on this subject, in the Ist Vol. of the Memoirs; of of their feathers, and their being unable to use 


the American Academy, 


foee 494, entitled, “A 
Letter on the Retreat of H 


the Honourable James Bowdoin, Esqr., Pres. A. A. 


Dedham, June 3d, 1783. 
Dear Sir:—Among more important branches 


I know it has been a problem amon 


ouse Swallows in Win-' 
ter, from the Honourable Samuel Dexter, Esqr., to| 


their wings as at other times, we concluded, they 
were newly emerged from the water. When they 
attempted to fly, they could not reach above eight 
or ten yards, before they settled to the ground, 
and then might be drove about, like echickens.— 


| They = unwilling to be. disturbed, and,.if 

of natural history, with which you are conver-| 

sant, ornithology cannot have escaped your notice. | 
; , naturalists, | 

whether certain species of birds emigrate in au-' 


not frightened by some noise or motion, would 


eluster together, seeming to want to rest them- 
selves, as if feeble, or fatigued. They were not 
entirely recovered from their stupor,—there was 
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a viscous substance on and about their wings, orjaccount. The swallows were first observed to 
they were too weak to fly away. In addition to|come out of the tree, in the spring, about the time 
the foregoing, I can assure you, on the inost cred-/|that the leaves first. began to appear on the trees. 
ible testimony, that there have been more instan-|From that season, they came out in the morning, 
ces than one of a pickerel’s being caught in this}about half an hour after sunrise. They rushed 
river, at the season of the coming of swallows, |out like a stream, as big as the hole in the tree 

















with one or more of those birds in its belly. would admit, and ascended in a popenicuke 
I am, with the sincerest esteem, Sir, your most/|line, until they were above the height of the ad- 
obedient servant, Samvet Dexter. |jacent trees; then assumed a circular motion, per- 


Doct. Williams, in his History of Vermont, | forming their revolutions two or three times, but 
Vol. Ist, page 140 says, that at Danby in this|#lways in a larger circle, and then dispersed in 
State, the inhabitants report, that swallows were) ¢Very direction. A little before sundown, they 
taken out of a pond in that town some years ago.|Teturned in immense numbers, forming several 
A man was engaged in the winter, to procure the|¢ircular motions, and then descended like a stream 
roots of the pond lily, for medicinal purposes.—|into the hole, from whence they came out in the 
Among the mud and roots, which he threw out,|™orning. About the middle of September, they 
several swallows were found inclosed in the mud;| Were seen entering the tree, for the last time.— 
alive, but ina torpid state. The account is not| These birds were all of the species, called the _ 
doubted among the inhabitants; but I have not house or chimney swallow. The tree was a large 
the testimony of any person who saw these swal-| hollow elm, the hole at which they entered, was 
lows. It has been doubted by some able natural-|#bout forty feet above the ground, and about nine 
ists, whether it is possible for the swallow to live inches diameter. The swallows made their first 
in such a situation. I saw an instance, which|®ppearance in the spring, and their last appear- 

uts the possibility of the fact beyond all room|#n¢e in. the fall, in the vicinity of this tree; and 
or doubt. About the year 1760, two men were|the neighboring inhabitants had no doubt but 
digging in the salt marsh in Cambridge, Massachu- that the swallows continued in it during the win- 
setts: on the bank of Charles river, about two|*r- A few years ago, a hole was cut at the bot- 
feet below the surface of the ground, they dug up| tom of the tree, and from that time, the swallows 
a swallow, wholly surrounded and covered with have been gradually forsaking the tree, and have 
mud. The swallow was in a torpid state, but be-|/2OW almost deserted it. 
ing held in their hands, it revived in about half| The following account from Nathan Rumsey, 
an hour. The place where this swallow was dug|Esqr., of Hubbardton, is more circumstantial and 
up, was every day covered with the salt water;|conclusive. ‘Sometime in the month of March, 
which at every high tide, was four or five feet|A. D. 1786, when the snow was deep on the 
deep. The time when this swallow was found,|ground, I was making sugar in the town of Hub- 
was the latter part of the month of February, |bardton, with the assistance of some boys. The 
but the men assured me, they had never found|boys informed me, that they had discovered a 
any other swallows in such a situation. large number of birds, flying out from atree. I 

The species called the house or chimney swal-|went myself to the tree, and found that the birds 
low, has been found during the winter, in hollow|were swallows of the chimney kind. The tree 
trees. At Middlebury in this State, continues Dr. |was an elm of a large size, and hollow fifty or 
Williams, there was a large hollow elm, called by |sixty feet from the ground. Remaining for sever- 
the people in the vicinity, the swallow tree. From|al days in the vicinity I observed the swallows in 
a man who, for several years, lived within twenty |the fore part of the going out, and in the lat- 
rods of it, I procured this information. He al-|ter part of the day going in at the same place. I 
ways thought the swallows tarried in the tree, |chopped a hole in the tree, from whence I could 
through the winter, and avoided cutting it down, |see t — it, to the place where they went out, 
on that account. About the first of May, the|and found that they extended from fifty or sixty 
swallows came out of it, in large numbers, about | feet in —_ near down to the ground; and a 
the middle of the day, and soon returned. As/peared to be sticking to the tree, as thick as they 
the weather grew warmer, they came out in the|could be placed, and that the sides of the cavit 
morning with a loud noise, or roar, and were soon | Were every where lined with them; a considerable 
dispersed. About half an hour before sundown,|part of them seemed to be in a torpid state.” 
they returned in millions, circulating two or three|From these accounts, says Doct. Williams, I am 
times round the tree, and then descending like a|led to believe that the house swallow, in this part 
stream, into a hole about sixty feet from the|of America, generally resides during the winter 
ground. It was customary for persons in the vi-|in the hollow of trees; and that the ground swal- 
cinity, to visit this tree, to observe th® motions of|lows find security in the mud, at the bottom of 
these birds. And when any persons disturbed |lakes, rivers en 8. P. F. 
their operations, by striking violently against the} Danversport, Jan. 4th, 1853. 
tree, with their axes, the swallows would rush out [ro BE CONTINUED ] 
in millions, and with a great noise. In Novem- 
ber, 1791, the top of this tree was blown down, 
twenty feet below where the swallows entered.—| Tue Grumpier.—Grumble! grumble! grumble! 
There has been no appesrance of the swallows|continually! O what agrumbler! He ee 
since. Upon cutting down the remainder, an im-|the time, night and day, week in and week out. 
mense quantity of excrements, quills and feathers| Whenever and wherever you meet him, it is gram- 
were found; but no appearance or relics of any|ble, grumble, grumble! Always some foot out of 
nests. joint, some shoe down at the heel! 

Another of these swallow trees was at Brid-| Always something togrumble about. Ifhe has 
port. The man who lived nearest to it gave this|nothing, or nobody to grumble at, he will grumble 
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about himself. He will be sure to grumble any 


how. 


Man, do smooth down your face a little, smile 
now and then ; you look sour enough to turn milk 


to cheese! Awful! 


O what a wretchedly miserable companion is one 
erpetual grumblers! Run! run/ take to 


of these 
! run !— Golden Rule. 


your heels 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Mer January 25, 1853. 


The meeting was called to order by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Watxer, who stated that the first busi- 
ness of the Board was to elect a chairman for the 
ensuing year, when Jonn H. Currorp, Governor 


of the Commonwealth, was unanimously elected. 


Mr. Gray presented copies of his essay on or- 


chards. 


The reports of several of the County Agricultural 


Societies were presented to the Board. 


Mr. Witper presented a dried specimen of a 
plant covered with seed, which he had received 
from A. H. Ernst, late President of the Cincin- 
The plant is the 
Cajanus flavus, near allied to the Lupines. The 
seed was introduced into the country two years 
since by one of our ships, which found a Japan 
vessel in distress, from which the crew, with part 
of the stores, were taken and carried into San Fran- 
This seed was among their provision stores, 
and asmall quantity was brought to Alton, Illinois, 
by Dr. Epwarps, and grown by Mr. Joun H. Lea, 
a careful horticulturist of that place. The plant 


nati Horticultural Society. 


cisco. 


presented grew in Cincinnati last'summer. Mr. 


Wiper read a statement from Mr. Tescuemaker, 
which describes this new plant as follows : ‘‘Shrub 
erect, pubescént, native of the East Indies, Am- 
boyna, Japan, &c. The seeds are good to eat, and 


when young, very delicate. 


“The Cajanus flavus or Pigeon Pea, is cultivated 
In some parts of the 
West Indies it serves as a fence to sugar planta- 
tions. In Martinique, the seeds are generally pre- 
In Jamaica, they are much used 
for feeding pigeons, and are there called the Pigeon 
pea, and the whole plant with its seed is much es- 


in most tropical countries. 


ferred to peas. 


teemed for fattening hogs and cattle. 


‘*The round seed,when soaked for about an hour 
in hot water, takes exactly the form and appear- 
ance of the common white bean ; it gets very ten- 
der and is good to eat, being quite mealy; it is 
oily, and this accounts for its quality of fattening 
cattle. Itis doubtful to me whether there is length 
of hot weather enough to ripen the seeds here, and 
at all events it would not stand the winter—but if 
the seeds ripen well here it might be made an an- 


nual produce.”’ 


The seeds were distributed among the mem- 


bers. 


Mr. Wizper also presented an Essay on Educa- 


tion by Dr. Jonny Sparr, of North Dartmouth 


Mass., which was received and ordered to be placed 
on the file of the Board. 

Mr. Pace reported on the Franklin and Plymouth 
County Societies. 

Mr. Nasu reported on the Hampden County So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Spracvs read a report upon Neat Cattle. 

A committee on Publication was appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Waxxer, Wiper, Procror, 
Frencu and Paces. 

Mr. Procror read a report on the Culture of 
Vegetables as farm products. 

Mr. Frence reported! on thorough draining and 
subsoil plowing. 

The Secretary, Mr. Wauxer, read the annual 
report required by act of the Legislature, and which 
is to be laid before that body. 

The committee appointed to nominate a suitable 
person to act as Secretary of the Board, reported 
the name of Cuariss L. Fuint, Esq., of New 
York. 

The vote was taken by ballot, and Mr. Fir 
was elected, and the Secretary was directed to no- 
tify him of his election. 

Messrs. Wa.xer and Sura were elected a Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

The paper of Dr. Hrrcncock upon the forming 
of Farmers’ Institutes, and the resolution of Mr. 
Nasu, upon the subject of*a State Chemist, were 
referred to a special committee consisting of Messrs. 
Proctor, Brown, Hircucockx, Nasu, and Wa.KER, 
the acting Secretary, to be reported on at the next 
meeting of the Board. 

And after an arduous session of about nine 
hours, the Board adjourned, sine die. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PEA FODDER. 


It is generally believed by farmers, that the 
haulm of the pea crop is, if not wholly, very 
nearly valueless as an article of food for stock.— 
Such, however, is not the fact. I have made a 
fair and impartial trial of pea fodder as a feed for 
cows, and find that it possesses high value for this 
purpose. Last June there was on my farm a 
small tract of land, on which there grew nothing 
but red sorrel, and which I could not prepare 
properly for a more exhausting crop, as I had pre- 
viously appropriated all my manure to other crops. 
Not wishing, ,however, to let it remain entirely 
idle, and being desirous of limiting, as far as cir- 
cumstances rendered the result practicable, the 
growth of the sorrel, I had the land carefully 
— and after spreading a few bushels of 
ime and plaster on the surface, previous to har- 
rowing, sowed it in peas. As soon as the vines 
had podded, and about one-half of the pods were 
filled, I had the crop carefully mowed and made 
in a bright day, turning them pon op-o to ensure 
the benefit of the sun’s rays, and throwing them 
into small bunches at night, in order to prevent 
the a effects ss oe dew om home On 
packing them away in the barn, a small quantity 
of salt was sprinkled over a part of the mass, but 
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I think without any essential advantage to the 
fodder. It to me, indeed, very much 
like adding e to the rose, but the suggestion 


having been made by a neighbor, I was induced 
to e the trial. I did not perceive that the 
portion of the crop which received the salt, was 
any more acceptable to the cows than that which 
had none. It is true the animals were liberally 
supplied with salt in its natural state, a box being 
kept fallin the yard during the winter, and to 
which they had, at all times, free access. It is 
possible and quite probable that, under a different 
method of treatment, the salted fodder would 
have been preferred. By permitting the peas to 
ripen, and threshing them, the value of the straw 
or haulm will of course be materially lessened for 
feeding purposes; it will be dry and unsucculent, 
and unless there be warm and very Sma the 
later stages of its growth, there will be an unsa- 
vory taste, and a very unpleasant smell engen- 
dered, which it will be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to remove. But when cutin the man- 
ner presented above, the dryest vines may be used 
as food. The most economical method of using 
them, however, is to prepare them by chafling, 
and mix them with meal and other sapid viands. 
Rasped roots make an excellent accompaniment, 
and if used constantly on the farm, will aid, very 
essentially in effecting a profitable appropriation 
of much that would otherwise be lost. 
H. D. W. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE FARMER. 
BY D. W. C. PACKARD. 
O, noble is the farmer’s lot,— 
That man of giant frame ; 
His big heart knows no sordid spot— 
No vices dim his fame. 


His brow, it wears no bloody bays, 
Nor springs his fame from Death ; 
But quickening Nature bears his praise 

Upon her balmy breath. 


His hand, it is an honest hand, 
And brown it is with toil; 

Then let the farmer take his stand, 
The sovereign of the soil. 


The forests bow to meet their lord— 
The waving fields rejoice ; 

By countless herds he is adored— 
The ruler of their choice. 


Then let the farmer take his stand, 
The sovereign of the soil, 
And every lip in every land 
Shall bless the farmer’s toil. 
N. Bridgewater, Jan. 7, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A YOUNG FARMER. 


Gent. :—I am 6 years old; I send $1,00 for the 
N. E. Farmer, mfnthly. Yours, J. 8. 
New Market, N. H., Jan. 13, 1853. 


Remarxs.—If we can find our way to the hearts 
of the young men and women, and to those of the 
children, even, we shall feel sure of success. 
they become imbued with the right spirit and doc- 
trine, the next generation will be right. We are 
often encouraged with applications similar to the 


If 


above, and earnest iriquiries from the young in- 
terested in agriculture. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CUTTING FODDER FOR STOCK. 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 

fe. apie it will | pay to cut ne for 
stock?” is the question o roposed. e gen- 
eral a orm among well-informed farmers ae 
to be that it will. 

The report from the Worcester Coun 
on feeding stock, published in the N. E. Farmer 
of July and August, 1852, seems to have been 
taken as conclusive on the subject. So far as the 
opinions of that committee are concerned, th 
are entitled to great ct, as are the opinions 
of many persons named in their report. 

A premium had been offered for “‘the best ex- 
periment in determining the oe or disad- 
pgm ofcutting hay as food for stock,” and it 
is to the iments offered for the premium, that 
I wish to call attention. 

However correct may be the conclusion of the 
committee, from all their premises, it seems to me 
that the experiments themselves are far from sat- 
isfactory as evidence of the profit of cutting good 
hay, or any fodder that cattle will eat up entirely, 
uncut. Before analyzing the results of those ex- 

eriments, I had the impression that a great say- 
ing in the quantity of food actually consumed was 
made by cutting it; but those experiments, as 
published, show that the cattle on which the trials 
were made, consumed a very little more cut, than 
uncut hay, in the same number of days. 

The conditions of the trials were in part as fol- 
lows :—‘‘The trial to be made with at least two 
animals—the time of trial to continue at least 
eight weeks, divided into periods of two weeks 
each. One animal to be fed with cut, when the 
other is fed with uncut hay, and the feed of each 
to be changed, at the expiration of each two 
weeks.”’ 

Four experiments are reported. The first by 
Mr. Demand, on two cows not in milk, both ex- 

cted to calve in about two months. The result 
is briefly this. Cow No. 1, gained in the eight 
weeks, 61 Ibs. She gained 38 Ibs. on cut hay and 
23 Ibs. on uncut. She ate 611 Ibs. of cut and 563 
Ibs. uncut hay. 

Cow No. 2 gained in all, 59 lbs ; on cut hay 26 
Ibs.; on uncut $3 lbs. She ate 560 lbs. of cut, and 
586 Ibs. uncut hay. Mr. Demand’s two cows 
then ate in the whole time 22 lbs. more cut than 
uncut hay, and gained 8 Ibs. most on the cut hay. 
Calling the hay worth $10 per ton, he Jost eleven 
eents’ worth of hay. Calling the weight gained, 
worth four cents per lb., he gained 32 cents’ worth 
of weight. So, on the whole, he got 21 cents for 
the trouble of cutting the fodder of two cows four 
weeks, which, considering the wear of the ma- 
chine, is rather poor pay. One cow, it seems, 
gained most on cut, the other on uncut hay. 

The second experiment was made by Mr. Dodge 
on two steers. The near steér gained in the 8 
weeks, 50 Ibs. weight. He gained 55 lbs. on the 
uncut hay, and lost five s on the cut hay. He 
ate 447 Ibe. cut, and 469 Ibs. uncut. The off steer 
gained in all, 80 lbs. He gained 75 lbs. on the 
cut, and 5 Ibs. on the uncut. Heate 469 Ibs. cut, 
and 480 Ibs. uncut hay. 
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On the whole, Mr. Dodge gained 33 tbs. of bey. 
worth 17 cents, and 10 lbs. weight, worth 
eents, making in all 57 cents for the trouble of 
eutting hay for a yoke of steers 4 weeks, or about 
two cents per day. 

In each of the foregoing experiments, it will be 
seen, that one animal gained most on the cut, and 
the other on the uncut hay. They seemed to /ake 
sides on the question with considerable decision. 

The third experiment, by Mr. Lincoln, gives a 
better result for the hay-cutter. His cow Beauty 

ained in the 8 weeks 125 lbs. She gained 100 
ibs. on the cut hay, and 25 Ibs. onthe uncut. She 
ate 685 Ibs. cut, and 668 lbs. uncut hay. His cow 
Cherry gained im all 35 lbs; 30 Ibs. on the cut, 
and 5 lbs. on the uncut hay. She ate 464 lbs. cut 
and 462 lbs. uncut hayin all Thetwo gained 100 
Ibs. more on the cut than on the uncut hay, in the 
whole, and ate about 19 Ibs. more cut than uncut 
hay. Upon our former estimate, Mr. Lincoln 
ae four dollars’ worth of weight, and lost but 

1-2 cents’ worth of hay. This result alone 
would indicate that it pays to cut the hay. Asto 
milk, Mr. Lincoln’s cows gave 22 lbs. more milk 
on the cut, than on the uncut hay, an item of some 
30 cents more to be carried to the credit of the 
hay-cutter. The results were not, however, uni- 
form as to the milk, for Beauty gave 45 lbs. more 
on the cut hay, and Cherry about 23 lbs. more on 
the uncut. 

The fourth experiment, by Mr. Hawes,was with 
a yoke of oxen. The near ox gained in 8 weeks, 
in all, 126 lbs. He gained 120 lbs. on the cut, 
and 6 Ibs. on the uncut. He ate 1078 Ibs. of cut 
and 1028 Ibs. of uncut hay. 

weeks, 104 Ibs. 


The off ox gained, in He 


es on the cut hay 17 Ibs., on the uncut 87 lbs. 


e ate in the 8 weeks, 1028 lbs. cut and 1078 Ibs. 
uncut hay. On the whole, the two gained 44 lbs. 
most on the cut hay, and ate precisely the same 
quantity of cut and uncut. The results here, 
again, were different, in thetwooxen. One gained 
the most on the cut hay, and the other most on 
the uncut. One ate more cut than uncut, while 
the other ate most of the uncut. 

Mr. Hawes extended his trial longer ; but the 
results give no new light on the subject. By my 
former mode of reckoning, he gained 176 cents’ 
worth of weight in his oxen, by cutting their fod- 
der four weeks. 

On the whole, the results of these experiments 
are not very satisfactory. They are lackingin uni- 
formity, in almost every particular. They should 
be repeated, and it seems to me, under different 
regulations. Two weeks is not a term long enough, 
for each kind of food. The food of this week ma 
make the fat of next week. Cows, heavy with 
calf, are likely to gain in weight, on almost an 
food, and their weight could hardly be expected to 
vary rapidly by change of food two weeks at a 
time, except as their bowels might be full or emp- 
ty. It is proper to say, that all the cattle re- 
ferred to received other food, either roots or meal, 
during the experiments, so that it must not be in- 
ferred that the quantities of hay above stated, are 
alone sufficient food for such animals. 

Having glanced, thus, at these experiments, I 
will suggest what seems to me the most reasona- 
ble views on this subject. I cut all my fodder for 
my horse and cows, this winter, not because I sup- 
pose that there is any nutriment added to a lock 





of hay by cutting it into inch pieces, nor because 
Nature has in general furnished animals with hay- 
cutter#of their ewn, insufficient properly to masti- 
cate their food. Horses have powerful grinders, 
and usually chew their hay sufficiently. An ex- 
riment reported in the Patent Office Report for 
851, at page 71, shows, that the food ofa horse, 
fed on uncut hay, was equally exhausted of its nu- 
tritive properties, m passing through the animal, 
as when fed on cut hay. 

Ruminating animals, if they swallow their food 
hastily, may chew it over in at their leisure, 
and this seems to be a very innocent and becom- 
ing recreation for a cow that has nothing else to 
do. The advantages of cutting fodder, I appre- 
hended, are these : 

Ist. Working eattle and horses thrive better on 
cut fodder, because hey eat it in less time, and have 
more time for rest. And besides, they are not so 
liable to lose their breakfast, by the oversleeping 
of the teamster. 

2d. Old animals, whose ‘‘grinders are few,’’ 
can eat chopped food more readily. 

3d. Chopped hay can be readily measured, and 
the animals receive a more regular allowance than 
when fed with long hay. 

4th. No hay will be wasted by over-feeding, as 
your boys will be too lazy to cut more than is need- 
ful, whereas common hands will always fill the 
— more or less, if they pitch the hay to the ani- 
mals. 

Lastly, and most important of all, if we have 
corn stalks, buts, fresh hay or coarse clover which 
cattle will never eat entirely up, such fodder ma 
be passed through the hay-cutter, and they wi 
eat it much more readily. At the present price 
of hay, (about twenty dollars a ton,) grain is 
cheaper than good hay for cattle. By cuttin 
coarse fodder into a box, moistening it, and add- 
ing a small quantity of meal, or shorts, much 
may be consumed to advantage, thatis usually 
thrown into the fyard for manure. 

No good farmer will be long without a hay-cut- 
ter. Whether it be worth his while to chop all 
his hay or not, may be doubtful, but he will every 
year find oceasion for its use, for one or more of 
the reasons already suggested. 

This matter of chopping fodder is another of 
the thousand, that needs careful investigation at 
the hands of Boards of Agriculture, and upon our 
anticipated Model Farms. H. F. F. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LIVE FENCES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Will you or some of your corres- 
ondents, please give, through-your paper, some 
information upon live fences; dead fences are be- 
coming expensive in this part of the country, and 
we wish to know if live fences are cheaper, and if 
so, what is the best kind; where the seed can 
be had; at what price; the time and mode of 
planting, and the whole mode of, operation, and 
you will oblige, D. H, L. 
Hollis, N. Ht. 


Remarks.—Will some of our correspondents 
reply to the abovet The subject is becoming of 
more and more importance as the railroads are ex- 
tended through the country, and the population 
and building increases. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
FARMING INTERESTS NEGLECTED. 


Mr. S. Brown :—I have read with pleasure, and 
I trust profit, the Farmer the past year. In this 
vicinity there has been little done beyond what 
the fathers and grandfathers used to do in the 
farming line. There is not a subsoil plow in this 
town, nor have I ever known any of our farmers to 
plow more than sixinches deep. The farming in- 
terest is far behind what it should be. There isa 
great deal of poor, worn-out land in this region of 
country, and few are doing but little towards im- 
roving their farms, while the greater part are just 

iving from hand to mouth, as the saying is. Farm- 
ing is so unprofitable, that most of our young men 
seek some other ay ap for a living, and those 
that choose to farm it for a living, are in most cases 
driven to the necessity of hiring out several years 
to get something to buy land with ; and then they 
must go to the West where land is cheap, or 
without a farm. (a) The reason is, that those who 
have land which could be spared as well as not, 
hold it so high that it would take quite a fortune 
to buy a farm here. 

The south half of Woodstock numbers about 
thirty less families now, than it had in 1800, that 
were then farmers. The western fever has carried 
off a good many, but the worst feature is, their 
lands have fallen into the hands of the rich,or those 
who will keep them at all hazards as long as they 
can get enough from them to pay the taxes on the 
land, unless they can get an extravagant price for 
them ; this is the reason why Vermont does not 
keep her population good, and increase. (b.) There 


are, at the present time, some signs of reform ; if 
nothing more, some are inquiring. if there cannot 


be something done to restore our worn out lands. 
There are but few that have any faith in what they 
call book-farming ; we have no farmers’ club, and 
only a few interest themselves enough to take or 
read an agricultural paper. But the great work 
must and will go ahead; necessity (will bring our 
farmers to the work before long, or they will have 
to abandon their lands. 


I had no thought of writing but a very few lines 
when I set down. It will give you, at least, some- 
thing of a picture of what is, and has been, doin 
here in relation to agriculture. Enclosed is $ 
for the Monthly for 1853, and with my best re- 
spects to you, dear sir, and your jutors. , I 
hope you may all enjoy a long, useful, and happy 
life, and that through your instrumentality and 
the spread of scientific truth, thousands may be 
turned from ignorarice to knowledge, and prove 
blessings to their race. ‘ 

I should like to ask what time to cut those fruit 
sprouts to be stuck in a potato before planting, 
and how long before planting, or whether they 
must be planted immediately after cutting. (c.) 

Crepnas Ransom. 

Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 15, 1853. 





Remarxs.— (a.) Certainly. The young man who 
wishes to purchase land must first earn the money 


to purchase with, unless he is otherwise supplied. 
It is just so with the merehant, and mechanic. 
But they take a different course,—they hire cash, 
or start upon credit, and if they succeed in busi- 
ness, pay up, if not, they fail. So many of our 





best clergymen and lawyers, having the stamina 
in them, and being determined to “‘go ahead,” 
obfain the means of acquiring an education partly 
by teaching and partly by loans or credits. The 
young farmer, in this respect, stands gn as fayora- 
ble ground as others. 

(6.) In this particular, other professions have 
great advantages over the young farmer. There 
is no monopoly in learning, none in carpenter’s or 
other tools ; but the evil complained of by our cor- 
respondent often operates injuiiously to the growth 
and prosperity of a town. There can be no ques- 
tion, it seems tous, but that small farms and high 
cultivation are the most profitable for all. 

(c.) Last spring we made the experiment of 
inserting scions in potatoes and setting the latter 
in the ground. The suggestion was made in some 
foreign agricultural work. The potatoes grew and 
gave us a small crop, but none of the scions lived. 
One experiment, however, is not a fair trial, and 
as the cost is very trifling, we intend to try again. 
Cut the sprouts or scions about the first of March, 
and keep them moist on the bottom of the cellar, 
and set them as soon as the ground is warm in the 
spring. 

FARM LABOR--ITS MISAPPLICATION. 


It is no uncommon thing to hear farmers com- 
laining of the small remuneration they receive 
for their labor, when compared with that received 
by other classes of society. I have been led to re- 
flect upon the subject, and have come to the con- 
clusion, that if these complaints are well founded, 
it must be because our efforts are not put forth sys- 
tematically ; because they are not governed by 
intellect—in a word, because, like Cyclops, we are 
content to ‘‘go it blind.”’ ; 

I find that labor is the most expensive item in 
the management of a farm, and I presume this 
will be admitted by all practical men. 

Now, whenever, and wherever the amount of 
manual labor can be lessened either by more judi- 
cious application, or by the substitution of machin- 
ery, the profit of the farm must be increased. We 
see the manufacturer continually upon the alert to 
adopt means, whose end shall be the saving of la- 
bor, and consequently the increase of his profits. 

Now, farmers of the State of Maine, cannot we 
profitably abridge human labor, in many of the 
operations of the farm? Cannot we uce fifty 
bushels of corn on an acre, with an pi of three- 
fourths of the labor usually applied. Cannot we 
harvest our hay, and grain, with one-fourth less 
expense, by the (substitution of machinery,) than 
we now do. In a word, how many farms are 
there in the State, on which the same amount of 
crops might be annually raised, as at present, with 
three-fourths of the outlay of human labor? 

How many thousands, (might we not say mil- 
lions,) are annually lost to the State, by the inj 

dicious application of the motive power. Let far 
mers think of these things! Let them remember 





that if they would not always be like Issachar, 
‘‘a strong ass crouching down between two bur- 
thens,’’ they must rouse up and use their inéellects, 
as well as their ‘‘huge paws’’ and brawny shoul 

ders. 
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upon the petsegs sede of eqriocibarel penoton, es 
t le icultu: jee, as 
has been already effected in manufactures, by the 
substitution of the spinning frame, and power loom, 
for the handloom and wheel of ‘‘auld lang syne ;”” 
T fally believe, judging from the testimony which 
has been adduced, f eannot but believe, that the 
man who cuts 40 or more tons of hay im a season, 
on a tolerably smooth bottom, {would find his in- 
terests promoted, by the use of one of the im- 
roved mowing machines. The cost of one is 
about $105, as learn. This will cut its10 or 12 
acres a day, as much as 5 or 6men ordinarily mow, 
at a cost of as many dollars, exlusive of board, and 
the latter item be reckoned at less than 25 cts. 
each per day. Then we think it will be fair to as- 
sume that the expense of mowing ten acres of good 
grass with the scythe, will average in the State 
twelve dollars and a half. 

Now, everybody knows that during the hay 
harvest, labor is scarce as well as dear ; and there- 
fore, those who have considerable hay to cut, be- 
gin at least one week before the grass has attained 
the state most fitting; and they continue haying 
at least one week after this period has pass 
Perhaps, it will be a safe calculation, if we assume 
that those farmers who cut 48 tons of hay, cut 10 
of it at such a period in the season, (either before 
it has attained maturity or after that period has 

d,) that one-half of its nutritive substance is 
ost. Assume that this ratio will hold good, with 
farmers in this State, generally, and we have a 
loss in the hay crop of one-sixth, just because it is 
cut out of season. 

If I have assumed too large a per centage of the 
crop as being cut at an improper season, the read- 
er can readily perceive the error, and make the 
proper estimate himself. 

ceording to the above assumption, the farmer 
who cuts 48 tons of hay, by a loss of one-half of 
the nutriment contained in 16 tons, actually wastes 
8 tons; wastes it just as much as though he 
a we it into his barn yard, instead of into his 
ay mow. 


hese 8 tons would be worth, ordinarily, $6 a 
ton, to feed to stock ; amounting to $48 loss an- 


nually. Would it not be policy for the far- 
mer to stop this leak; ifit can be done by em- 
ploying machinery, which never sweats, never 
tires, even though the sun pours forth its hottest 
rays. Some will be ready to answer in the affirm- 
ative, provided the machimery will work well. 

The statement was sent forth to the world, that 
at the great trial of those machines in New York, 
last year, some two or three of them did work 
well on a rather rough bottom, and a light crop, 
(only about half a ton to the acre) of wire grass, 
which every farmer knows to be one of the most 
difficult to cut. : 

I need not mention the saving, effected in the 
substitution of horse labor for manual, in raking, 
because the subject is familiar to all. 

For four years past, we have raised annually, 
from 75 to 130 bushels of Indian corn, averaging 
about fifty bushels to the acre, which has been 
produced without manure in the hill, it being all 
spread upon the land when first carted from the 
barn, and turned under with the plow some 8 
inches. Sometimes I have re-plowed the land in 
the spring ; atothers,not. The land which I have 
thus treated, has been river interval and light loams, 
and gravels. 


Another great misapplication of labor is, in cul- 
tivating two acres of land to produce the crop 
which should be obtained from one. If we assume 
that thirteen days labor are required, in plowirg, 

lanting, and hoeing an aere of nd in corn, 
it necessarily follows that, if, for want of proper 


manuring, we are. obli to plow, plant, and 
hoe #10 acres to raise ‘ify bochas of corn, which 


might be raised on one, we have thrown away 
thirteen" days labor ; as effectually zaisspent it, as 
if we had spent the thirteen days in transportin 
a brick from the back door to she pig pen, an 
then back to the door again. 

How many farmers are there who prefer loaning 
money at interest, rather than spply it to the cul- 
ture of their farms? Who plod on the ‘“‘old way’’ 
of the boy who put a stone in one end of the bag, 
to balance the grist in the other? If we would 
make farming a good business, we must eeonomise 
our labor. Janez D. Hun. 

Maine Farmer. 





DWARFING FRUIT TREES. 


The French have a method of cultivating dwarf 
fruit trees, or trees which have been stultified, by 
a certain process, which their writers describe as 
follows :— 

‘*Young trees are to be treated in the following 
manner. If there are more than three shoots on 
the plant, reduce them to that number, and shorten 
each to three, four and six eyes, according to their 
strength. The following season, reduce the num- 
ber of leading shoots to six, and shorten them to 
three-fourths of their length, and spur in the re- 
maining shoots. The tree should be managed in 
every respect in this manner, until it has attained 
the ‘required size, which of course depends upon 
the fancy or convenience of the owner, or conduc- 
tor of the garden. I make a point of letting the 
trees take their natural form of growth, as far as 
the system described will admit ; for I consider it 
of little consequence what shape is given to the 
tree, provided my end is attained ; thatis, tomake 
every branch, as it were, a long spur, with bear- 
ing buds from the extremity to the base.’’ 

It is asserted by both French and English wri- 
ters, that trees so stultified are not so much ex- 
posed to injury from high winds, that they pro- 
duce better fruit, bear earlier and more abundant- 
ly, and occupy less space. Dwarfs are also pro- 
duced by innoculating’on stocks of small growth. 
The apple is often innoculated on the Paradise or 
Douciu stock, the peach on a slow growing plum, 
and the pear on the quince. We have seen large 
pears on trees not more than five feet high, the 
tops of which were not possessed of sufficient. 
strength to sustain their weight of fruit without 
the assistance of props. This isa common result 
where some varieties of the pear are set in quince 
stocks. The writer above quoted says :— 

‘*T wo or three years’ trial of. this method only, 





might possibly deter many from a continuance of 
it, in consequence of the young wood which will 
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be produced yearly at first and from the apparent} Al the above mentioned fruits have been well 
difficulty of getting rid of the superfluity. But] tested, in this high northern latitude, and can b. 
that inconvenience will be utterly surmounted if; eee wn general cultivation with oe;, 
the foregoing instructions are attended to, and the ave one, thousand: oF mere. sitnamns 


* nye trees at the present time, with two hundred or 
continuance will be the possession of both healthy] more ps Poy Bat many of them have not borne 
and fruitful trees.” yet so as to be fully tested in this climate: But 
we hope to make a by and bye, that will 
enlarge our list, and gladden the hearts of northern 
cultivators. L. Burr. 





Fer the New England Farmer. 

HARDY FRUITS FOR THE NORTH. 

Mr. Brown ime fruit raising is ee org aye Walpole; B. Saa Sante Som 
vorite pursuit, the question arises, what kind o hee . particular frui 
trees shall we select bo set, what varieties best for — The oe ot . a 
market, which the most hardy, and best bearers ; particalar localities, Seaeeves meee attention. e 
what kind of soil and location best suited to the|Rhode Island Greening produces an abundance of 
different varieties of trees, &c. These are alljfine fruit in some places, while in others the fruit 
very important questions to be investigated, before grows large, but is cast early, and is very wormy. 
setting an orchard. But as the different varieties|<, i+ i, with other varieties. The Baldwin does 
of fruits yary in different climates, locations, and aes ily well i all of N, 
soils, we cannot adopt any general rule. For in- not Rourieh eqia _plbnte wsteses parts of New Eng- 
stance, the Esopus Spitzenburg apple, so beautiful|land. So that the inquiries of oar correspondent 
when grown in its native soil on the Hudson River| deserve attention. 
valley, becomes poor and insipid here. The Bald- 
win, so delicious in New England, becomes an or- 
dinary fruit in many of the western States; this 
seems t) be the case with many choice varieties, 
more especially of pears than most any other fruits. 








THE DOLLAR MARE. 


In the Merchant’s Magazine were published sey- 
eral statements as to the origin of the dollar ($) 
. , mark. A correspondent of the New Orleans Com- 
Every well-established fruit-grower is aware that| »orcial Times publishes the following from a cor- 
certain fruits succeed in one place and fail in oth- respondent, and expresses the opinion that it is 
ers; and that the same sorts are more likely to/ihe most likely to solve the difkculty. Here it 
succeed in contiguous districts, than in such a are}, .__ 
widely separated. But as a general rule, the) «J have observed in the several prints, lately, 
known native fruits of any country, are best adapt-| .ome amusing attempts to make a mystery out of 
ed to that country; and why! because out of], very simple matter—I mean the dclar mark, or 
many thousands of seedlings, they have been se- prefix. One paragraph derives it from an abbrevi- 
lected as the best fitted to that soil, or peculiar re-| tion of a representation of the pillars of Hercules, 
gion ; fp arapey shows them the best adapted to] which are supposed to be represented upon the 
it; but there might have been many others among) Spanish dollar. Another makes it an abbreviation 
those thrown aside, better adapted to other parts) of the U.S. The true derivation of it is the figure 
of the world. This opinion is proved by the fact/g The Spaniards from whome we derive the © 
that some foreign fruits are actually better here} qojjar counts by reals—as the French do by francs. 
than in their native locality. Still there are some| 4 real is in value twelve and a half cents. or one- 
kinds well adapted to almost all climates and soils,| cighth part of a dollar. Any one who has read 
and those are generally our hardiest varieties. Ga Blas or Don Quixotte will recollect the phrase 

From our experience of locations and soils, we ‘piece of eight”? which is frequently used by the 
believe high lands or swells, are generally pre-| authors of those works. This term, then, means 
ferred to valleys, and a good loam soil,—as hills nothing more than a dollar, or 8 reals. Whea, 
are less liable to early and late frosts. I have had] therefore. the dollar became generally used, the 
some experience in fruit and trees, and having ob- figure 8 was prefixed to express dollars, and in the 
served them carefully for many years, I will name! process of time the 8 has been changed to the pre- 
a few varieties that prove hardy and good in the/sent mark. It has been asserted, but I know not 
climate of this region. ,.._ | Whether correctly or not, that Gen. Hamilton first 

Summer ee Astracan, Sops of Wine,| used this mark, soon after the adoption of our 
Williams's Favorite, Early Joe, Sweet Bough,| currency of dollars and cents. However this may 
Golden Sweet, and Bemis Sweet. 

Autumn—Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, Jewett’s 


be, the figure 8 is, no ney job rn gee = 
h i h i 

Hep Maks Testy, Mallen’e Boots, Step Sea ne a ee 

and Pound Sweet. 


correct one.’’ - 

- Winter—Baldwin, Blue Pearmain, Hubbardston 
onsuch, Red Canada, R. I. Greening, Seek-no- ? 
further, Northern Spy, Peck’s Pleasant, Tolman’s| 1 have learned with astonishment that the town 
Sweet, and Ladies’ Sweet. authorities of the town of Hingham have caused 
Summer Pears—Bartlett, Doyenne d’Ette, Mad-|¢0 be cut down a row of venerable and beautiful 
eleine, Osband’s Summer and ‘Tyson. elms and ashes which stood in front of the man- 
Autumn—Buffam, White Doyenne, (St.Michael) |Sion house of the late Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, and 
Flemish Beauty, Fulton, Heatheote, Louise Bonne] Which is still in the occupation of hig descendents, 
d’Jersey, Napoleon, Stevens’s Genesee, Swan’s|2"4, what makes this act of vandalism still more 
Orange, Beurre d’Amulis, Duchess d’Angouleme, extraordinary, is the fact that these trees, or most 





VANDALISM. 





Oswego Beurre, Seckel and Stearling. 


Winter—Beurre d’ Aremberg, Vicar of Winkfield 
Lewis and Winter Nelis. 


? 


dition to their beauty and grateful shade- and 


of them, were planted by General Lincoln’s own 
hands, and thus have an historical interest, in ad- 
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that the blows of the axe which felled them were 
like blows upon the hearts of the grand-children 
- of that distinguished soldier and patriot. The ex- 
cuse or pretence for this, was an alleged necessi- 
ty of widening or straightening the road! What 
ean be the meaning of all this? The people of 
Hingham are rather remarkable for cultivation and 
intelligence, and in behalf of all who remember 
those trees with pleasure, I would ask why 
they have allowed the government of their town 
to pass into the hands of men who have so little 
sense of beauty and so little reverence for the past ? 
For my part, were I resident of that pleasant town, 
I would rather see the road as crooked as a ram’s- 
horn, than to have had one venerable limb shorn 
off from those green patriarchs. In my judgment, 
the causeless destruction of a fine tree is a sort of 
murder. 

Arboricide is a crime, as well as homicide. The 
name of Gastrell, who cut down Shakspeare’s mul- 
berry tree, is justly followed by the execrations of 
posterity,and hangs forever ona gibbet of reproach, 
vainly craving the boon of oblivion. It is good to 
suspend judgment, till both sides have been heard, 
pe now I eall upon the men who eut down Gen. 
Lincoln’s elm to say why sentence should not be 
passed upon them.—Transcript. 





LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET- 
INGS. 


Tarrp Meetine—Tvespay Evenina, Fes. 1, 1853. 


The third meeting of the series was held in Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall, at the State House, on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. lst. The meeting was called to or- 
der at quarter past 7 o’clock by Hon. J. W. Proc- 
tor, of Danvers, and His Honor, Lieut. Govern- 
or Hunrineton was invited to preside for the eve- 
ning. 

Upon taking the chair, Mr. Huntington returned 
his thanks for the honor which he conceived had 
been done him, and briefly expressed his high ap- 
preciation of the importance of agriculture, which 
might truly be said to be the greatest interest in 
the Commonweath or even in the country. He 
then announced the meeting as open for business. 

Mr. Procror submitted the report of the Exec- 
utive-Committee appointed at the last meeting, 
embracing rules and regulations, and subjects for 
discussion, as follows :— 

The committee, who were instructed to prepare 
regulations for these meetings, &c., have attended 
to the dity assigned them, and report— 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. The Executive Committee shall propose sub- 
jects for discussion, and give notice of the same, 
one week previous to the meeting. They shall 
nominate at each meeting a chairman to preside. 

2. No speaker will be allowed to occupy more 


than fifleen minutes’ time, unless by special per- 
mission of the meeting. 

3. Meetings shall be opened at 1-4 past 7, and 
closed at 9 o’clock ; unless otherwise specially or- 
dered. 

4. The chairman will be expected to state the 
subject for discussion ; with such remarks thereon, 
as he may deem pertinent. 





5. All members of the government, and othess 
interested in agriculture, especially operative far- 
mers, are invited to be present, and participate in 
the discussions. 

6. Editors of agricultural and other papers are 
invited to take notes of what is said and done, and 
publish the same in their respective journals. 

7. The number of meetings for the season shall 
not exceed twelve. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1. The relative importance of the agricultural 
interest, in sustaining the well being of the State ; 
as compared with any and all other interests. 

2. The best mode of breaking up and pulverizin 
soils; and the depth of this process best adap 
to ordinary cultivation. 

3. The comparative value and profit, in the cul- 
tivation of grass, grain and vegetables, as farm 
products. 

4. The cultivation and preservation of fruits. 

5. Preparation and application of manures. 

; 6. Subdivision and fencing of the lands of a 
arm. 

7. Structure and position of farm buildings. 

8. The breeds of neat stock best suited to the 
farms of Massachusetts ; including the manner of 
feeding and improving the same. 

9. The ampollciess of autumnal plowing of land 
intended for culture the ensuing season. 

On motion of Hon. Sern Spracus, of Duxbury, the 
report was adopted. 

Mr. Proctor was then called upon to express 
his views upon the subject for the evening’s dis- 
cussion, viz., ‘‘The relative importance of the ag- 
ricultural interest, in sustaining the well-being of 
the State, as compared with any and all other in- 
terests.”” 

Mr. Proctor remarked that we hear a great deal 
said about the interests of the farmer, but do we 
find those interests sustained in proportion to what 
is said respecting them? More than one-half of 
the laboring community are engaged in cultivating 
the soil, but does the State protect farmers in any- 
thing like the same ratio that other classes of the 
community are fostered and sustained? Does the 
compensation received by the farmer for his labor, 
compare with that which accrues to other em- 
ployments? In looking over the accounts of farm- 
ing operations, he had found that even the best 
of farmers get a very limited income from their 
farms. In looking over the records of the returns 
from Worcester the present year, he found that 
the income of the farm which received the highest 
premium was only $242 above the expenses. In 
Essex, the committee state that very few farmers 
realize more than $200 or $300 over and above 
the expenses of their farms. He thought this 
disproportionate to the labor and respectability of 
the profession, and the question is, can the State 
do anything to advance the interests of agricul- 
ture? Propositions have been made for the edu- 
cation of the farmer, but how shall it be brought 
about ? 

Mr. Sprague, of Duxbury, was not aware of any- 
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thing that could be done by government for the 
benefit of the farmer, except in the regulation of 
the general policy of the country. We are a pro- 
ducing people, and the difficulty is not with us the 
want of protection to enable us to compete with 
other nations. We produce more agricultural pro- 
ductions, than we can consume; hence we want a 
market, and if we cannot find it abroad, we must 
seek it at home. So far as New England is con- 
cerned, it costs us more to raise a bushel of corn 
or grain than any where else in the world, and it 
is more a matter of astonishment that we succeed 
in farming at all, than that we get but a small re- 
ward for it. The most important thing that can 
be done for the farmer in New England is to pro-| 
vide him a market, and the next to improve his 
mode of cultivating the soil. We must extend the 
science of our profession. We have as yet paid 
but little attention to the philosophy of farming,— 
to the breeding of cattle, and the stock with which 
our farms should be supplied. We must overcome 
the difficulties under which we labor in competing 
with the productions of the valley of the Mississip- 
pi, by our superior skill, and by having a ready 
market near at hand. The want of a market is 
supplied by the manufacturing interest that exists 
in New England, and the speaker contended that 
the interests of agriculture and manufacture were 
identical. He was unable to decide which was the 
most important, for if you destroy one you em- 
phatically destroy both. Take away the manu- 
facturing and mechanical interests of Massachu- 
setts, and you take away all the market which the 
farmer has for his products. 

In allusion to the remarks of Mr. Proctor in re- 
gard to the profits of farming, the speaker said that 
he was acquainted with a good many farmers in 
the vicinity of his residence, and he did not know 
of a single individual that got his living exclusive- 
ly by farming. He knows some very good farm- 
ers, with farms that a few years ago would have 
been considered worth $8000 or $10,000, who did 
not make afy profit on their estates; he was cer- 
tain they did not accumulate. He was strongly of 
opinion that the farmers of the Commonwealth got 
nothing for their capital. Some farmers, he was 
aware did make money—those who produced milk, 
and those that raise a great deal of fruit, and hay, 
for which they have a ready market—but these are 
exceptions. 


per year, chiefly on hay. He believed that a time 


agement, and people were moving back; and the 
time is at hand when we shall have a home con- 
sumption, which is considered by all practical men 
as better than a foreign market. The speaker al- 
luded te the necessity of agricultural schools, to 
give our children a knowledge of chemistry, so that 
they might know how to treat soils, and keep them 
fertile and productive. He believed that by skill 
and industry, the farmers of New England would 
be able successfully to compete with the farmers 
of the other sections of the country. He stated 
that most of the flour which is ground in New York 
was raised in Michigan, and the county west of 
New York, whose lands are fastrunning out. He 
thought that fariners were not so well paid as me- 
chanics. Farmers’ sons cannot be induced to farm 


it for a living, because they can get more at other 
callings. 


length on the relative importance of the agricul- 
tural interest of the country, and complained that 
nothing had been done by government to foster it. 


the reasons which induced him to give up practic- 
ing physic, to follow farming, the primary cause 
being an old picture representing a king, a clergy- 
man, a lawyer, a physician, and a farmer. The 
king was. represented with this motto, ‘‘I govern 
all ;’’ the clergyman with the legend, ‘I pray for 
all;’? the lawyer, ‘‘I plead for all;” the physi- 
cian, ‘‘I prescribe for all.” The farmer was repre- 
sented as drawing out rather reluctantly his purse, 
with this inscription, ‘“‘I pay for all.” It was this 
incident which gave him his first impressions of 
the true dignity of manual labor, and he had en- 
joyed more true pleasure during his eight years of 
farming life, than during the twenty he had spent 
in making pills. He believed the only useful class- 
es were the farmer, the mechanic, and the trader. 
All others, lawyers, doctors, ministers, &c., he be- 
lieved could be dispensed with altogether, and the 
world wag on just as well without them. He firm- 
ly believed from his own experience, that farming 
was profitable. 


trasted the position and remuneration of the farm- 
er with the mechanic, placing the farmer in much 
the most favorable light. The farmer spent less 
time about his business than the mechanic, had 
more leisure, less trouble in collecting his dues, 
Col. W. E. Fauixner, of Acton, said that in his|more privileges &c. He could point to twenty 
town there were farmers who had made money |farmers who had got something to show for their 
within the last twenty years. But they were men |labor, where he could to one mechanic in the same 
of iron constitutions, who got along with but little|cireumstances. The farmers have the balance of 
hired help. They went 25 miles to market before |power, and they can fix.things their own way if 
the railroad went through the town, and made $600 | they choose. 

Mr. Truth, of Tewksbury, said he had got his 
was coming when farming would be more profita-|living by farming, and he disliked to hear his broth- 
ble than now, because in the South and West the jer farmers depreciating their occupation. As far 





soils are becoming exhausted from improper man-las the profits of farming were concerned, he had 














































































































Mr. Merriam, of Tewksbury, dwelt at some 























Dr. Coccswett, of Bedford, humorously related 
































































































































Mr. Hastings, of Framingham, a mechanic, con- 
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never seen the want of money. He had watched 
manufacturers and mechanics, and he considered 
his chance for a living as good as theirs, with the 
same degree of labor. A great many farmers mis- 
take their calling. They must not expect to get 
rich in one, or five, or ten years. The farmer 
should go perseveringly into the labor himself, take 
his coat off, rise early, and work late, and see that 
his business is continually going ahead, and if he 
works systematically and energetically, he will 
meet with a fair measure of success. 

Mr. Crark, of Northboro’, said he had had some 
experience in farming, and thought the idea that 
farmers do not make so much money as other peo- 
ple, perfeetly fallacious. A few years ago he had 
@ farm of 150 aeres which he could not take care 
of, and so let it for $200 per year, withholding the 
wood. At the end of the year the tenant said he 
could not get along, at that rent, and proposed a 
partnership, to which the speaker assented. He 
commenced a new system, took in stock, and in- 
stead of hiring, let out work by the job; and in 
the spring, after selling out stock, got $400 rent 
instead of $200. In thinking of the wages of the 
mechanic, the farmer does not consider that he has 
got his house-rent, his firewood, and most of his 
provisions from his own estate. He would like to 
know how much a farmer would lay up at nine 
shillings per day, without a farm? The farmer, too, 
keeps a horse, and enjoys the pleasure of riding to 
mill and where he pleases, without extra cost. 
While the mechanic has to pay for this chance, 
and lose his time beside. 

The speaker related the result of an experiment 
he made with a piece of land. It was covered with 
high bushes, which he had mown off, then got a 
kind of harrow made and got the roots out and 
burnt them, and then put on some manure and 
sowed it down with rye. From this land he ob- 
tained 45 bushels of rye to the acre. That land he 
said, netted him 100 per cent.,—land that was not 
worth originally $5 per acre, and had not cost $40, 
but was now worth $200 per acre. 

The speaker contended that, where farmers 
could not superintend their work, they should let 
it out by the’ job, instead of hiring. They could 
make more money by it. He believed the farmer 
could secure just as much profit for the same 
amount of labor, capital and skill, as any other 
profession. 

Mr. Buckminster took occasion to exhibit a cake 
of solidified milk, or milk and sugar, which was 
brought from New York, a convenient article to 
carry to sea. 

Dr. Cocesw1, alluding to the charge that gov- 
ernment had not legislated for the benefit of agri- 
culture, said that God had taken the legislation in- 
to his own hands. For the last few years, he has 
visited the farmer with the potato disease, which 
is a blessing in disguise, and a punishment to that 


community which has refused to legislate for the 
farmer. It has brought that staple article up from 
20 to 50 cents per bushel, and he thought it would 
not again fall below that point. So also of the 
scarcity of hay, the past season, which has in- 
creased greatly in price. He believed it would 
continue high for years to come. 

Mr. Smautt, of Truro, knew that farming 
was unprofitable as far as dollars and cents were 
concerned. One great cause is, that those who 
have capital and skill, will go into some other 
business, for a man who ean make a hundred dol- 
lars a raonth catching fich, wil] not take to farm- 
ing. Farmers as a general thing are ignorant of 
their calling; they want more light, more intelli- 
gence to understand the soils they cultivate. We 
have no real system of farming, and most work is 
done by guess. One great fault, he thought, was, 
feeding soils with too mnch manure, especially that 
which is stimulating. He thought the cause of the 
potato rot was brought about by over-feeding with 
manure. It is justso with our animals—too much 
food injuresthem. Therefore we want to know 
just how much, and what kind of manure, our soils 
need. He thought that if farmers in general un- 
derstood these things, there would be no difficulty 
in getting a comfortable support from the earth. 

Mr. Proctor explained that in making the state- 
ments he did in the early part of the evening, io 
regard to the unprofitableness of farming, he did so 
with a view of calling forth statements of an oppo- 
site character. He had no doubt that in his cout- 
ty there were farms which yielded $1500, or 
$2,000, per year. Mr. Ephraim Brown, who 
owns a farm in Marblehead, had informed him that 
he had sold the produce of his farm in market for 
$5,000 in one year, and one-half of that was clear 
profit. Halfan acre of onions yielded 600 bush- 
els, which sold on an average for 40 cents. Still 
Mr. Proctor believed there were many more farm- 
ers who come short of $300, per year, than of 
those who go beyoud it. 

The hour of 9 having arrived, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The subject next Tuesday evening, will be— 
‘The best mode of breaking up and pulverizing 
soils, and the depth of this process best adapted to 
ordinary cultivation.”’ 


Correction.—In our report of the last meeting, 
Mr. Howarp was represented as saying that ‘‘in 
New York it is assumed that ten pounds of milk 
will make one pound of cheese or one pound of but- 
ter.”’ It should have read, ‘‘ten quarts of milk 
will make one pound of butter or ¢hree pounds of 
cheese.’’ In the report of the same gentleman’s 
remarks, instead of ‘‘one Devon brought over to 
Connecticut,” read ‘‘one importation of Devons.’’ 





te The only thing which every one can do, and 
the only thing which uny one need do, is his duty. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
TO INVENTORS. 


Mr. Eprror:—A machine is wanted by many 
farmers, by means of which, horse power may be 
applied te loading manure, muck,.&c., from heaps 
into carts. 

It should be simple, light, cheap, strong, and 
" capable of loading a cart in from one to three min- 
utes. Any person who can invent such a machine 
will be amply repaid in money, and in the gratifi- 
cation of being able to facilitate this laborious op- 
eration. 

A shovel, moved by steam power, loads with 
gravel a car at a time. Cannot this machinery 
be so modified as to be used for the above-men- 
tioned 3g ame substituting grappling tines for the 
shovel! One ‘“‘reaper”’ collects, and deposits the 
grain in heaps ready for binding. Cannot this ma- 
chinery receive the requisite modification ! 

Jan. 18, 1853. L. R. 

Remarxs.—Well, we don’t know. [If on very 
large farms the manure all fell into one enormous 
heap of some thousands of loads, such an imple- 
ment might be found useful. However, your in- 
quiries can do no harm, and we cheerfully give 
them currency. 





Fer the New England Farmer. 
ANALYSES OF SOILS. 


GenTLEMEN :—From no branch of scientific agri- 
culture, perhaps, is more expected than from that 
which teaches the analysis of soils. If the farmer 
by subjecting a few handfuls of earth from his va- 
rious fields, could ascertain exactly what was ne- 
cessary to promote its fertility, he might proceed 
intelligibly—would know exactly what todo. He 
might then Jaugh at the plodding experience of 
his fathers, aah, following the sure teaching of 
positive knowledge, be certain of the most happy 
results. But is it safe to encourage such expecta- 
tions! Do men who are learned ia these matters 
profess to be able by an analysis of the soil, to an- 
swer the questions which an intelligent farm-hand 
might propose ! 

For one, Mr. Editor, I have little confidence in 
the analyses of soils in the present state of the sci- 
ence. My skepticism on this age I ascribe to my 
agricultural reading, and to the cautions and con- 
fessions of chemists themselves ; as well as to the 
unsettled and contradictory theories which have 
been based upon the results ofattempts to analyze 
soils. The lamented Prof. Norton, in one of his 
letters to the Albany Cultivator, makes the follow- 
ing acknowledgment: ‘*The laboratory alone is 
pretty sure to go wrong when it attempts to prescribe 
rules for practice.”” Speaking of the change of 
Prof. Liebig, from the ammonia to the mineral 
theory, Mr. Norton uses the following language ; 

‘‘The principal supporter, and indeed the origi- 
nator of this theory, (the mineral manure theory,) 
is Prof. Liebig. This distinguished chemist, die. 
tinguished no less by his clear lucid style, than by 
his high scientific reputation, was for a time devo- 
ted to “the ammonia theory,”’ excluding those 
mineral manures to which he now attaches so 
much importance. A few years since, however, 





he saw cause to change his ground, and has since 
held, that if we furnish mineral manures in abun- 


dance; plants will, without doubt, always obtain 
their ammonia, or rather their nitrogen, from the 
atmosphere or the soil. In pursuance of this idea, 
he went so far as to compound, after careful study 
of ash analyses, specific mineral manures for wheat, 
rye, oats, turnips, &c., which were to take effect 
upon all soils in a r physical condition. The 
failure of these specie manures, which were 
tented in England, was, as many of your reals 
doubtless are aware, very decisive.” : 

The chemist to the Ohio Board of Agriculture, 
Mr. David A. Wells, devoted the summer of 1851 


to ‘‘examining, analyzing and gree g upon the 
nature and on itfon of the soils of that Beate.” 
He gives the following as the result of his analysis 
of some of the richest soil of the celebrated Scioto 
valley—soil that has been cultivated fifty years, 
and now, says he, ‘‘with the most ordinary cul- 
ture, yields on an average, one year with another, 
eighty bushels of corn to the acre.”’ 


ANALYSIS OF SCIOTO VALLEY SOIL. 
Whole amount of insoluble matter, silicious sand 
and cla 83.00 per cent. 
0.40 = 
Phosphoric acid.........+. 
Organic Matter........cccceeccecccssccecces 6.00 


He compares this, with analyses of Massachu- 
setts soils, as givenia the Geological Report of the 
State, by President Hitcheock. The following is 
the result of the analysis of soil from Palmer, 
Hampden County, Mass. 

Insoluble silicates 

Phosphates... ...ccecccccsccscccccecesvesecsssecses 0.60 

Lime . 2.6. cece cccccccccccccccccccccsreneesseressens 2.00 

Organic matter. ..... c+. cesccccesecsscecenecsseeess 8.00 

On this comparison of analyses, Mr. Wells re- 
marks: ‘We find but little difference in the 
amount and value of the mineral constituents of 
the Ohio and Hampden county soils ; if any thing, 
the advantage is on the side of Massachusetts 
soils.” 

Having witnessed the growth of corn in both 
States, I must here confess my surprise at these 
results ; and will acknowledge they have done 
much to shake my faith in the value of all chemi- 
cal analyses of soils. Is it possible, that by care- 
ful analyses of soils from sterile Massachusetts, 
and of those from the Scioto valley, famous for its 
wonderful fertility, no clue to the vast difference 
between the two can be detected ! 

The editor of the Ohio Cultivator, after admit- 
ting that, in common with other agricultural wri- 
ters, he has urged the importance of analyses of 
soils, for some ten years past, now says : 

‘*We confess, however, that we are disappoint- 
ed in regard to the practical advantages that have 
resulted thus far from the analyses of soils in Ohio 
and elsewhere ; and we do not at present see what 
benefit is likely to be soon realized from such 
analyses.’’ 

President Hitchcock, in a letter to a friend and 
pupil, who had been appointed State geologist, by 
the Executive of Vermont, writes as follows : 

*‘T should not think it strange if some should be 
disappointed, as they have been in other States, 
by anticipating too much from the mere analyses 
of soils. The impression is very strong, through 
the community, that the chemist, by such an 
analysis, can determine what is wanting to ren- 
der a soil fertile, or what renders it barren. Now 
even admitting that he could do this, an analysis 
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of the soil from almost every farm in the State, 
nay, from almost every field, would be necessary 
to make it of much value ; and it is not gaecely 
known that every such analysis, accurate enoug 
for this purpose, could not consume less than two 
or three weeks. But I do not believe that agricul- 
tural chemistry is yet advanced enough to enable 
the chemist to say in many cases what ingredient 
added will be sure to render a barren soil prolific.”’ 
I have written -this article, Mr. Editor, not for 
the purpose of throwing doubt or suspicion upon 
the just claims of science ; but simply to bring be- 
fore your readers the question whether the popu- 
lar mind is not demanding and hoping more from 
her than she has ever promised to do—more than 
she can perform ; and consequently whether there 
is not danger of fostering expectations, the certain 
disappointment of which will strengthen prejudice 
ainst all scientific teachings. And I will close 
with a few reflections. The experience of the prac- 
tical farmer may be undervalued, in the advocac 
of scientific knowledge. The impotence and falli- 
bility of what is called science, rather than the 
stupidity of farmers, a reason for the slow advance 
of *‘scientific agriculture.’’ Instead of the appli- 
cation of science to agriculture, the creation or per- 
fection of science for agriculture, is needed. ‘*The 
first thing to be done is, [not] to prepare the mind 
{of farmers] for a better system,’’ but to prepare 
the ‘‘better system.”’ ‘The preparation of com- 
tent teachers... . will necessarily precede the 
instruction of pupils.” S. F. 
Winchester, Jan., 1853. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The use of horse-power, for the purposes of cut- 
ting and harvesting grain, for plowing and other 
operations, may very probably, before many years, 
be superseded in a measure by steam power. The 
idea has been already suggested, and some at- 
tempts have been made to carry it into practical 


operation. It would seem that steam power could 
only be applied successfully to plowing, by run- 
ning the plow on wheels, as is done in some parts 
of Europe, and in the prairie plow in the West; 
and then that it could not be used to advantage 
except on level, or nearly level lands, free from 
stumps and large stones. Some experiments were 
recently made in England with the plow, subsoil 
plow and harrow, operated by steam power, all of 
which are represented as fully answering all rea- 
sonable expectations. ‘The plowing took place on 
old lands, having some dips. In one experiment, 
four acres were plowed in ten hours, and might 
have been subsoiled at the same time, making the 
amount plowed nearly an acre an hour. The re- 
lative expense of plowing twenty-four acres, is 
found by that trial to be, by horse power, $44 23, 
and by steam power, $30 75, making a difference 
in favor of the steam power in plowing the twenty- 
four acres, of $13 48. We can hardly realize 
that it will ever be of practical use in New Eng- 
land. 

After the most judicious selection of a plow, the 
work willbe quite likely to be badly executed, 


‘Y| were not willing to charge it. 





unless the principles of draft are understood. ‘So 
great is the difference between an awkward and 
skilful adjustment of the draft to the plow, that 
some workmen with a poor instrument have suc- 
ceeded better than others have with the best ; and 
plows of second quality, sometimes for this reason, 
have been preferred to those of the most perfect 
construction.”’ 

Perhaps the object of the Massachusetts State 
Agricultural Society, in instituting the plowing 
matches at Brighton, was principally an improve- 
ment in the breed of working oxen. Yet so slow 
were the competitors in those honorable and use- 
ful contests, to allow of any deficiency in their an- 
imals, and to lay upon them the stigma of defeat, 
that they were led to most searching examination 
into the structure of their plows, to which they 
The result, there- 
fore, has been successive improvements in the 
plow. A general impetus has been thence eom- 
municated to the whole art of agriculture. Im- 
provements and inventions have abounded. New 
implements have been invented, old ones improved, 
and thus a better tillage has been produced, and 
greater facilities in harvesting have enabled the 
farmer the better to save his crops. 

Another indispensable implement upon the farm, 
and one of great practical utility, is the harrow. 
This instrument naturally follows the plow in farm 
operations, and although scarcely less important, 
inthe service which it renders, than the plow 
itself, has not seemed to obtain that attention 
which it deserves. Indeed, while constructed in 
the manner in which are most of them now used, 
they will gain few golden opinions from intelligent 
men. Their great objection lies in their weight. 
They are too heavy and are moved tooslowly. In 
order to pulverize the soil thoroughly and leave it 
in fine and delicate tilth, it is necessary to use a 
light harrow, with sharp teeth, and to move it 
quickly over the ground. “If we examine a field 
one half of which has been harrowed by weak, in- 
efficient horses, and whose pace was consequently 
sluggish, the other half by an adequate strength 
and swiftness of animal power, we shall find the 
former will be rough and unfinished; the latter 
comparatively fine and level, and completed in 
what would be called a husbandry-like manner.’’ 
On meadow sward, that is filled with roots of small 
bushes and coarse grass, a light harrow with sharp 
teeth, moved rapidly over the surface, cuts the 
roots apart and brings up the fine, light soil, ad- 
mirably prepared to receive grass seed ; while a 
heavy instrument, slowly moved, would turn up 
innumerable sods, and do little towards pulveriz- 
ing the surface. ‘‘Many would be surprised, who 
have never made the experiment, at the amount of 
reduction of which seed harrows, at least, dre 
capable; and where land is clear, to see how 
effective very light small toothed harrows, may be 
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made.’’ In an experiment made between a pair 
of wooden harrows, and a pair of iron ones, con- 
structed alike, although the iron ones were twenty 
pounds the lightest, yet they worked decidedly 
better and steadier then those made of wood. It 
seems to be requisite to have the desired weight 
in the most compact from ; the instrument per- 
forms its work easier and better, while it is more 
conveniently handled by the operator. 

The horse rake, in its various forms, has proved 
itself of great service. One patented bya Mr. 
Delano, of Maine, has been considerably used in 
this State, andis scarcely excelled by any labor- 
saving machine in use on the farm. Its teeth act 
independently, thus adapting itself to all surfaces, 
and the operator rides as he rakes. The process 
of raking is rapid, thus enabling the haymaker to 
leave his spread grass to the benefit of the sun, 
until a late hour in the afternoon, and frequently 
to get itin on the same day in which it is cut. 
It is cheap, simple in construction, and dura- 
ble. 

A horse-mowing machine, anda machine for 
spreading swaths, are implements much wanted, 
and are inviting subjects for the inventive genius 
of some.of our citizens. 





* 


For the New Engiand Farmer. 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMING. 
BY SILAS BROWN. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—This will compare with ex- 
perimental religion ; no religion is genuine but ex- 
perimental religion ; and so it is with farming. Our 
greatest theorists in both, sometimes run into the 
regions of moonshine and are deceived by trusting 
to reflected light. 

The chemist may analyze the soil on my farm 
and discover the deficiencies which are required to 
constitute a good soil, and point out the ingredient 
or ingredients which are wanting, theoretically, 
and I go to work practically, and find my land un- 

roductive as before ; or he may analyze the soil 
in one situation, and find it totally deficient of an 
element which abounds plentifully at a little dis- 
tance from the soil analyzed. Many of our farm- 
ers have soils varying every few rods, and what 
would prove a suitable ingredient in the manure 
- one place would be worthless applied to an- 
other. 

We dug a well a few years ago for the accommo- 
dation of my barn animals ; after removing the soil 
at the surface, we entered a quicksand which con- 
tinued to the bottom of the well, and proved so 
troublesome by flowing into it and filling it up, 
that I had a new one dug about 50 feet distant 
from the other; there, after removing the soil, we 
came upon hard, compact clay gravel, which con- 
tinued to the bottom, and was pecked up at a 
greatly increased expense over digging the first 
well; here was an illustration of the change of 
soils worth noticing. In this neighborhood the 
changes from clay to sand may frequently be seen ; 
bricks have been made within a few rods of a sandy 
soil without the least appearance of clay. 

Thus analyzing soil in any one location will not 





truly represent the different locations on a farm, or 
point out the different ingredients required to en- 
rich them, and after all, the only thing to be relied 
on is the practical application of different kinds of 
substances to the soil, and decide experimental 
which is best. All farmers know that clay with 
sand, or mud with sand, will improve the soil, but 
it is very difficult for farmers to g° into critical 
analyzations of svils, even by the help of a chemist, 
but with doubtful success. 

It appears to me to be a difficulty approaching 
an impossibility, that the best practical chemist 
can give directions to the farmer how to pre 
his manure to suit his different kinds of soils, and 
fit them to produce different kinds of crops, with 
any precision. The farmer, after all, has got to 
learn by a fair trial and accurate observation, how 
to enrich his land and fit it for any particular erop. 
As a general rule, in the application of manure, 
perhaps it would be the best way to follow the ex- 
ample of the poor traveller, who got destitate of 
money and was obliged to exercise his wits to pur- 
sue his journey, and understanding the gullibility 
of “‘poor human nature,”’ he concluded to make 
an attack upon it in its most vulnerable part, and 
pronounced himself a doctor; he soon found a pa- 
tient and promised a cure; (a matter of course 
with certain benevolent people who have a single 
eye to the benefit of others, and a double one at 
the contents of their money purses ;) the next thin 
was which way to go towork to doit. At lengt 
he hit upon a plan like one who suddenly awakes 
from a revery, and with true Yankee shrewdness, 
he went out into the fields and gathered every kind 
of herb that came in his way and said it was very 
strange if some one among them would not be a 
suitable remedy for the disease of his patient. 

I believe, with the limited state of our knowledge, 
that in the preparation and application of manures, 
the better way would be to make a compound of 
every substance, vegetable and mineral, which 
would have a tendency to benefit any kind of soil, 
and like the doctor’s prescription, it would be very 
strange if some of the ingredients should not prove 
of the right kind. 

Wilmington, January, 1853. 


Remarxs.—This is the common practice, friend 
B., and one to which we are obliged to resort for 
want of an exact knowledge of what each particu- 
lar crop needs. We have no doubt a great deal of 


medicine is administered in the same way. A mix- 
ture is given, that something in it may hit, where 
a simple article would have been better, had the 
disease been thoroughly understood. In manur- 
ing from a compost heap made up of all sorts of 
materials usually collected on the farm, do we not 
apply from it certain substances already abounding 
in the soil, and which the crop does not need! It 
seems to us, therefore, that analyses, although 
only approximating the truth, are better than an 
indiscriminate use of manures. 





A Comupounn Sotar Microscorz has recently 
been commenced in the city of New York, by Pro- 
fessor J. Hinds, formerly of Salem, N. Y., capa- 
ble of magnifying objects 17,450,000 times. 
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For the New Engiand Former. 
HISTORY OF THE BORER. 


Mr. Brown :—The insect which propagates this 
destructive worm usually lays its eggs in the month 
of June or July, and they are hatched in the fol- 
lowing month of August or September ; immedi- 
ately the maggots penetrate the bark, eating the 
pulpy part next the wood. The latter part of Sept. 
they are not more than 1-16 of an inch in length, 
and are sooty removed, being usually found with- 
in an inch of the top of the ground. It requires 
keen eyes to discover them, but it may be done in 
young trees by observing a little roughness where 
the maggot enters, and a slight discoloration of 
the bark at that particular spot. By the last of 
November, slight cuttings may be seen through 
some very small punctures in the bark. At this 
season, the worm will be found about 3-16 of an 
inch in length, and to have eaten in the soft bark 
and pulpy sap-wood, a space as large in area, as a 
middling sized bean. Up to this time they have 
done very little damage, and are easily removed 
with a sharp pointed knife. 

Early the next spring they commence their 
course downward, working in the last year’s sap- 
wood, directly under the bark. This year, their 
depredations are most destructive, working main- 
ly below the surface of the ground. I have known 
our worms half girdle a tree four inches in djam- 
eter, eating most of the sap-wood on one side, and 
running their pe together in various directions 
from the top of the ground to the junction of the 
roots. In the’ November of the 2d year they are 
about 3-4 of an inch in length, and may almost al- 
ways be found below the point where they first en- 
tered the bark, and rarely ever beneath the wood, 
but in the sap-wood beneath the bark, which is 
usually discolored, but not broken. The next 
spring they turn upwards, following up some chan- 
nel which they have previously made, until they 
are about as high as the point where they first en- 
tered ; they then eat inward, in a direction not 
usually straight, mainly upward, and rarely ever 
more than an incl: into the solid wood of the tree. 
Here they remain the éhérd winter of their life, and 
are about an inch or an inch and quarter in length. 
The next spring they turn their course out towards 
the bark, and when nearly through the wood,about 
the lst of June, they are transformed to a perfect 
winged insect, which soon eats directly out through 
the remaining wood and bark, leaving a round hole 
about 1-4 of an inch in diameter, and usually from 
six to ten inches above the place of entrance. 


I have on the 5th of June taken from a section 
of tree which it had spoiled, a perfectly formed in- 
sect, with about the same thickness of wood as of 
bark to cut through to effect its liberation. Thus 
they generally occupy nearly three years in the 
circle of life ; I say generally, as I have some evi- 
dence that they are not entirely uniform, a few 
making the circle in two years. 

I have been induced to write this sketch of the 
borer, as most accounts of the insect which I have 
seen, describe its course upward, and only upward, 
whereas, its most destructive operations are later- 
al and downward, during its second year, and 
least liable to observation, as cuttings are rarely 
= its operations being at and beneath the sur- 
ace. 

Of the means of prevention, or destruction, I 


have treid the fullowing: A mound of ashes round 
the tree only drove the insect to it the eggs 
just above them. A wash of spirits of turpentine, 
or strong ley, is not sure, although it will kill the 
eggs, yet some of them may be hatehed, and when 
once within the bark any wash leaves them un- 
oo i wound around 
A newspaper or wrapping paper 
the tree and fastened ymin is a perfect security. I 
have tried it for twelve years and never have had 
a tree infested that was thus secured—and it is 
only through my neglect, since I first tried it, that 
I have been troubled. When they are in or under 
the bark, a sharp-pointed knife is the only sure 
instrument—remove them the first autumn or next 
early spring, if possible. This can be done only 
by close observation. After they have struck in- 
to the wood and are working upward, I wera 
them by introducing a sharp wire, or a very small 
sponge fastened to the end of a small wire dipped 
in spirits of turpentine, which, if it touches them, 
is certain death, and ‘I believe it is if the hole is 
wet with it. In looking for borers in the month 
of October, which is perhaps the best month, I 
advise, that when one is found, be careful to look 
for more in the same tree. I have usually, when 
I neglected to paper my young trees, found borers 
in perhaps one in six, and from those taken out, 
from four to twelve, showing that a quantity of 
eggs is usually deposited on one tree. 
Yours, Ricmarp C. Sronz. 
Sherburne, June 10, 1852. 





RESULTS OF ACCIDENTS. 


Some of the most useful inventions owe their 
existence entirely to accident; such, for instance, 
as the accidental discovery that Plaster of Paris 
was 4 non-conductor of heat—a apse ress! to which 
our ‘‘fire-proof safes”’ are entirely indebted for their 
usefulness and popularity. The discovery was 
first made in this city in 1830, by a mechanic, who 
carried on yarious branches of, smith-work in Eld- 
ridge Street. Having oceasion to heat some water, 
he took a cast-iron vessel in which plaster of Paris 
had been used, and to which some had adhered, 
forming a crust or coating on the inside of the 
kettle Be one-half to three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness ; he poured in water and put it over a 
fire, with a view of heating the water sufficiently 
for his purpose ; to his great surprise, after remain- 
ing in some time, he found that no change had 
been mfade in the temperature of the water; he 
blew the bellows, rendered the fire still hotter, 
and was still more surprised, after a long lapse of 
time, that the water Aid not become warm ; he 
left the water on the fire, and went on with his 
work. Returning after some hours, he found the 
water had only become a little tepid; on this he 
laid various combustible substances on the fire, 
but still no effect was produced. Being somewhat 
puzzled to account for so strange a state of things, 
he next day instituted a series of inquiries, the 
result of which was the invention of the celebrated 
‘Salamander Safe,’’ for the privilege of manu- 
facturing which, Mr. Wilder, of this city, pays 
the discoverer, S. C. Herring, $25,000 a year. 
So much for having an accident in the family, 
and properly taking advantage of it.—N. 
Dutchman. 
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SILESIAN MERINO EWES. 

The above engraving represents a group of Sile- 
sian Merino Ewes, owned by Mr. Grorcr Camps, 
of Westminster, Vt. He purchased them in Prus 
sian Silesia, in the spring of 1851. In a letter in 
the October number of the Wool Grower, Mr. C. 
says, ‘‘ these sheep are descendants from the far- 
fimed Infantardo’s flock, so much admired in 
Spain, some fifty years ago, and as far as my 
knowledge extends, they are now the only flock of 
this variety that have been preserved in their pure 
state, to the present time. 

‘* The proprietor of this flock imported the origi- 
nal stock from Spain, in 1811, and since that time, 
has given his own personal attention to his sheep, 
and by this means has been able to still further 
improve them, especially as regards the quality of 
wool, which has been increased in fineness, without 
diminishing the weight of fleece. It is believed 
that very few, if any, sheep in the country at the 
present day, will produce more pounds of wool, 
according to cost of keeping, than the Silesian 
Merino. For the shape of the sheep, I will refer 
you to the engraving, as it is a faithful copy of a 
daguerreotype ; and to convince you of their har- 
diness and strong constitution, I need only to refer 
you to the circumstance, that one ewe of this flock 
lived to be 21 years old. The skin of this sheep 
was carefully stuffed and placed in the sheep-fold, 
where it now stands with quite a life-like appear- 
ance. I mention this fact merely to show that the 





gentleman takes an interest in his flock. 





‘My Silesian Ewes suckled lambs during the 
winter, which every one knows will lessen the fleece 
at least one pound per head. They were thor- 
oughly washed and sheared as soon as properly 
dry, shearing an average of 4Ibs. 5 1-2 oz. per héad. 
Bucks of this variety, when fully grown, will 
shear from 6 to 10 lbs. of well washed wool.” 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Tt was recently stated that James M. Whiton, 
Esq., had given $20 to the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural Society, but the purposes for which 
the donation was made were not stated. In the 
report of the Committee of Needlework, at the late 
fair at Meredith Bridge, the suggestion was made 
that ‘‘large quantities of embroidery and expensive 
work were offered for premiums, and but little 
needlework which was of practical utility.”’ Act- 
ing upon this suggestion, Mr. Whiton sent the $20 
to the officers of the society, with the request that 
it might be offered in premiums for the best speci- 
mens of patching and darning. This is traly prac- 
tical, and the New Hampshire girls will now have 
an opportunity of showing their skill in a descrip- 
tion of needlework of far more importance and in- 
terest to the hard-fisted yeomanry of their native 
State, than fancy quilts, embroidered’ ottomans, 
tapestry, &c. We imagine that those excelling in 
this new department will be in t demand to 
grace the homes of the young ers of New 

ampshire. We are to notice this provision 
for the award of premiums for excellence in those 
acquirements which will fit the daughters of our 
farmers for the practical duties of life. joe sake 
can tastily embroider an ottoman, it is to be " 
would be completely at a loss to know hew to neat- 
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ly darn the heel of their father’s stockings, or sew 
a patch upon his homespun pantaloons. The ex- 
ample of Mr. Whiton, in offering a premium for 
patching and darning is worthy of imitation by all 
our agricultural societies.— Boston Journal. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
GOOD MANAGEMENT VS. BAD MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


The last garment was mended, neatly folded, 
and placed in the drawer on Saturday afternoon, 
when Mrs. Lee took her knitting, for there were a 
few spare moments just now. 

Mr. Lee enters, and is speaking of his new 
neighbor, Mr. Prentice. 

‘‘Ah! Stranger things have happened, Ellen. 
Why, don’t you remember how, through bad man- 
agement, Major Simes lost his farm and all his 
property. Prentice has bought another plow, a 
subsoil, they eall it, that’s the third he has bought 
since he came here. I rather think he will ‘im- 
prove himself out of doors’ one of these days, as 
old Col. Durgin used to say, when people talked 
to him about improvements on a ion. Why, 
Ellen, Prentice spends more for tools in a year, 
than you and I do for clothes in twice that time! 

‘*But, as I said before, I really think heis a fine 
man and means well ; but you see he has begun 
at the ‘big end of the horn,’ andif he is not amaz- 
ing careful, he will come out at the ‘little end. 
This being ‘more nice than wise’ on a farm, don’t 
pay. That farm will have to be sold again, and if 
we should have it, why, as I said before, ’twould 
be no stranger than many things we have known.”’ 

**Well, Jerry, I don’t know what we should do 
with it, for don’t we have as much as we can do 
now ?”’ 

‘*Yes, but if it has to be sold, it’s handy to us, 
and if we have good luck, I mean to show you a 
‘pocket full of rocks,’ half-a-dozen years hence, 
without going to California, either. One must in- 
vest money somewhere, and I believe land is as 
safe as any thing.” 

Mr. ben Mrs. were, in ‘“‘Yankee parlanee,”’ 
very ‘‘clever folks.’? At the death of his father, 
Jerry being an only son, inherited the homestead ; 
and now, a dozen years from that time, we find 
him comfortably settled, with four bright-eyed 
boys, and little Ellen, the much-loved pet of the 
whole household. 

Was Mr. Lee astingy, crabbed man? By no 
means; was he cross to the children? Ah, no—a 
kinder father, you nor I don’t often see. 

And now, with this farm productive, easily- 
worked, and everything apparently favorable for 
success, what is to hinder Mr. Lee from having 
that ‘‘pocket full of rocks,’’ to pay for that farm 
if it is sold? We mean the ‘‘Nelson farm,’ that 
Mr. Prentice bought last spring. 

Mr. Prentice was not “brought up’”’ on a farm,but 
in the city ; and having acquired a snug little for- 
tune, he chose to buy a small place where he could 
‘sit under his own vine and fig tree ;’’ and then 
he never found it easy to banish from his mind the 
few happy days of his boyhood, which were spent 
on his grandfather’s farm. That dear old man— 
‘*peace to his ashes,’’ how kindly he smiled as he 
patted the curly-headed boy, and said,— 

**Tf Billy lives, he must have a farm, and not 


= live with brick and mortar, dust and 
eat.”’ 








But we have wandered from our story—and 
now the sound of merry voices upon the bridge 
tells us that school is out ; and now the boys come 
rushing in, and with their voices raised to the 
highest pitch, one exclaims— 

‘‘Mother, there is going to be a great thunder 
shower, wont father’s hay all get wet ?”’ 

‘QO, mother, why didn’t father buy that ‘horse 
rake?’ Mr. Prentice has bought it and is raking 
now with it; his black horse goes complete in it— 
there, hark! don’t you hear it, mother? don’t it 
make a queer noise? Mother, what was the rea- 
son father didn’t buy it? I wish he had—George 
Prentice said father engaged it a week ago, and 
the man brought it for him, but he concluded not 
to have it, this afternoon; so Mr. Prentice has 
taken it on trial. I think his old one might have 
done for him. See, they have finished, and it will 
be in before the rain comes.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t I like to see our Nelly harnessed in 
that rake, making such nice rolls of hay.in our 
smooth field !’’ 

‘*Here comes sis,—she is always behind us boys 
—she has so many last words for the girls, that 
one would think every Saturday was the last day 
of school.” 

**Yes, but I guess you don’t know that father has 
sold Nell, and got a strange horse! Look quick, - 
pa is leading him into the stable now.” 

**Nell, gone—gone—she was the kindest crea- 
ture inthe world! ’Tis too bad—lI declare it is !”’ 

‘*Children, you have said enough; why, you 
are talking so fast, I cannot ‘get a word in edge- 
wise.’ Now, boys, out and see if you cannot help 
father rake up his hay, for the shower will soon be 
here.”’ 

And now as the three boys, rake in hand, are 
scampering for the hay Geld, let us sit down qui- 
etly with little Ellen, the pet of the household, 
and after mother, we mean Mrs. Lee, has closed 
the windows so that the rain may not come in, she 
will join us. 

It. was a hot day in August, the thermometer 
at ninety degrees ; but as Mr. Lee remarked in 
the morning, ‘‘a capital hay day.”’ - 

‘*Now, Ellen,’ said Mr. Lee to his wife, on the 
Monday previous, ‘“‘I am going to, (by the way, 
‘I’m going to,’ was a very frequent expression of 
Mr. Lee’s, a sort of wehiuiall, that begun and 
ended many excellent plans,) I am going to get 
additional help and finish our haying in short me- 
ter. If we have fine weather, I wont be behind- 
hand this season. And then I’m tired seeing you 
work so hard. I suppose Prentice will finish Sat- 
urday night; I will be up with him, and Ellen, I 
believe I shall buy a horse rake, although I do not 
think much of new-fangled notions about farming ; 
yet I'll venture to buy this and see how it works ; 
so if it holds fair by Saturday night, you may ex- 
pect to see my hay in the barn.’’ 


‘* Well, it’s just my luck, Ellen,” exclaimed Mr. 
Lee, as after changing his wet garments and tak- 
ing little Ellen upon Sis knee, he seated himself 
with the rest of the family in the front room.— 
‘*How it pours—it is all for the best, I know, but 
I can’t help thinking, if Prentice had half a dozen 
tons of hay out just fit for the barn, it would not 
have rained so. Weill, he has been a lucky dog 
about his hay, this season, if he don’t manage so 
saving as some. Scarcely a load wet any—none 
to do any injury, and here I’ye had two-thirds of 
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mine wet, and I fear a good part of it spoiled ; but 
I sha’nt fret, I never did and I sha’nt begin now.”’ 

‘*Father, what is that horse’s name, you have 
got?” Asharp flash of lightning accompanied 
by a tremendous peal of thunder, prevented any 
reply; but little Ellen was not so easily satisfied 
without an answer. Upon the question being re- 
peated, Mr. Lee whispered in the child’s ear, 
while he gave a half anxious, inquiring glance at 
his wife,— 

“I don’t know, dear, but don’t you say any 
more about it, now, Ellen dear ; now mind pa.”’ 

I will, pa; but you will tell me about it, and 
what you let Nell go for, as soon as itis done rain- 
ing, wont you father ?’’ 

The truth is, Mr. Lee, like all sensible people, 
found it quite satisfactory to himself, to be able to 
give a good reason even to his children. 

But now he would rather talk with Mrs. Lee 
alone than to be questioned by the children. 

Ah, Jerry, you well know, or you may know if 
you will only look at matters candidly, that you 
forgot for the moment what your old grandfather 
used to say to you, quite as often as you wished 
to hear it, ‘‘never give up a certainty for an un- 
certainty.’ And now as you look out at the 
heavy masses of black clouds, that with the strong 
east wind give indication of a long storm, you don’t 
care to acknowledge to yourself even, that if you 
had ‘‘let well enough alone,’ your ‘‘best hay”’ 


would now have been nicely stowed away in your |p 


barn. You don’t want to let Mrs. L. and the 
children know that the vicious animal you have ex 
changed kind Nell for, despises a horse rake, and 
will have no more to do with it, than you with a 
subsoil plow. Asthe music of neighbor Prentice’s 
rake resounded in your ears this afternoon what 
were your feelings! I fancy you felt somethin 
as you would have done, were you doomed wit 
pimioned hands to listen to the music of your near- 
est neighbors, and those neighbors were—musqui- 
toes ! 

But we will let it all go, as Jerry said to him- 
self; we'll let it go, as the money which you 
saved to pay for that rake, and to pay for this 
week’s hired hands, has gone to pay the difference 
in yalue between a kind family horse, and as vi- 
cious and good for nothing an animal, as you will 
often find on a farm. 

‘But hark! what is that rumbling noise,” ex- 
claimed George. ‘It wasn’t thunder, no; ah, it’s 
the stage just come over the bridge.” 

**T know somebody’s coming here—it don’t come 
this way for nothing. Let us all run for the front 
door ; it is going to stop here—who can it be com- 
ing here in the stage coach ?”’ 

*‘Umph! think I don’t know,” exclaimed Bill, 
‘it’s somebody made a mistake;’’ and he wasabout 
to rectify the same, when an exclamation of joy- 
ful surprise and recognition from the father pre- 
vented him from so doing. 

‘ O, it is Aunt Fanny,”’ exclaimed every one, as 
the coach door was swung open and Mr. Lee and 
the driver assisted a grave-looking lady to alight. 
A warmer and more hearty welcome, Fanny ‘Les 
never received after a long absence, not even when 
she had jupon that same threshold, been clasped 
in the arms of her own dear father and mother. 

Long years had no power to dim the affection of 
that brother for his only and orphan sister. Fan- 
ny was, as we have said, Jerry Lee’s only sister, 


and while with her brother, she inherited from her 
mother a large share of ‘ nature,’’ she also 
possessed much good sense, or as Aunt J udy used 
to say, a “‘dreadful sight of discrimination.’ 

Be that as it may ; yet we are sure that Fanny, 
reserved and quiet’as she was, exerted a silent, 
but powerful influence wherever she moved. 

Her hand seemed to shed abroad order, regu- 
larity and peace, and under her eye everything 
found its proper ‘place, and everything was done 
at the proper time. As Jerry said to his wife, 
‘Fanny has such a pretty way with her, and 
then she always had, and then sbe sees into 
anything so quick; ’tis true, she makes no noise 
or palaver about it. But did you mind how quick 
she noticed my wet hay—and also that the tren 
tice field was all clear? One word from her is 
enough, although she never twits one about one’s 
bad luck.”’ 

No wonder the children loved Aunt Fanny, for 
she was a capital story-teller. 

‘Done reaping! done, all done,” exclaimed 
Bill, as entering the kitchen he tossed his cap on 
the hook, ‘‘and now if Aunt Fanny would like it, 
father says we may all go down to the oak pas- 
ture. Are you rested, Aunty? overa week since 
you came.”? Aunty was rested, but of course she 
well knew the children would enjoy the walk quite 
as well when haying was over, to say nothing of 
the additional pleasure of having Mr. Lee’s com- 


any. ‘ 

‘ oan ready, Aunt Fanny, all ready for that walk! 
Father says w2 must be quick, for that good for 
nothing horse wont stir an inch, and father says 
we must walk all the way ; but itis so pleasant 
we wont mind, will we, Aunt Fanny,” said little 
Ellen, as she placed her little warm, soft hand in 
Fanny’s, and with father and the boys before, pro- 
ceeded down the hill, and over the bridge. 

And now as little Ellen leaves Aunt Fanny, and 
joins the boys in their search for berries, let us 
follow the brother and sister. 

As they past the old moss-grown and dilapidat- 
ed school house, memories come rushing back— 
days of their happy childhood ; and now, seated 
on a rock, beneath a wide-spreading oak, as Mr. 
Lee recounts one by one his plans for the future, 
and his bright hopes of success, why did that sis- 
ter remain silent, till urged by Mr. Lee to give her 
opinion in regard to the matter? 

“T reckon you don’t think much of farm- 
ing,‘ Fanny. You’ve been down south, where la- 
bor is disreputable and degrading, and I guess you, 
with all your New England sense, can’t shake off 
this feeling in a minute. Nothing strange, though, 
but I tell you Fanny, farming is the best business 
in the world, if well followed.” 

‘*Well managed.”’ 

‘*Yes, sister, I calculate if you come to see us 
half a dozen years hence, to show you a little of 
the profits of. farming—there, do you see at the 
foot of the hill, those men digging that deep 
ditch, there in the Nelson swamp ?”’ 

“Yes, what of it?” ’ 

‘Nothing, only that is what I call a fair speci- 
men of folly, or mismanagement. Money thrown 
away. Would you believe it, ifI were to tell you 
that the clearing of that piece of land cost Pren- 
tice two hun dollars, and I think sixty more, 





at least, will be expended in prem he Money 
out of pocket. I longed to tell him better when 
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he told me this, but then it would have been use- 
less; well, some must buy their experience, 
dearly, too. 

‘*Well, Fanny, I wouldn’t say it to every one, 
but ‘it is an ill wind that blows to no one.’ 
That farm will have to be sold’ n, no two ways 
aboutit. I don’t want it pach that is, I don’t 
need it; it may do for one of the boys—it’s han- 
dy, say, what think of it, Fanny?” 

‘*Brother, mine, did I ever differ from you, need- 
lessly, foolishly? Your attachment to this home 
of our childhood cannot be stronger, or more en- 
during than mine. 

‘Often asI have reclined beneath the beauti- 
ful dark cypress of Alabama, have my thoughts 
wandered back to this very spot; yes, often in 
imagination,Jhave I been seated upon this rock, be- 
neath the branches of this widespreading oak, where 
were passed many hours of our fresh and happy 
childhood, and affection’s long slumberings have 
been recalled in all their purity. And how has 
my bosom yearned towards home! You need but 
to go where I have been, to see what I have seen, 
to know the true dignity of labor. Where such 

leasant homes, where such pure hearts as here in 

lew England? You have but to see as I have 
seen, the effect of sloth, indolence, exemption from 
labor and care, to appreciate your own highly-fa- 
vored position, that of the ‘tiller of the soil.’ 

“But brother, I must speak plainly ; beware, 
lest in avoiding what you consider a useful ex- 
pense, you commit a greater error. No matter if 
you do not put the cash in your pocket, if you 
make a free and happy home for your own fami- 
ly, if with pure oll loving hearts you find and 
cherish what money cannot buy in this selfish 
world, true happiness, then be content. 

**But do not suppose for one moment, that mo- 
ney uselessly expended in improvements, or rather 
supposed improvements, for may be I shall differ 
from you there, is the only evil to be avoided.— 
There is an evil, greater than all the ditching and 
subsoiling of which you have been speaking. It 
is an improvident, careless, ne lectful way of far- 
ming, which brings misery and want in its train. 
‘He that dealeth with a slack hand,’ you know the 
rest of it, brother. 

‘*By the way, have you thus far been success- 
ful in your plans—have your expectations been re- 
alized—do you know how you stand—whatis your 
yearly income?”’ . . 

“O,'well, ahem, I don’t'exactly know, now ; but 
then ‘I am going’ to reckon up one of these days, 
and then I can tell; but then you must know, 
Fanny, that keeping accounts, &c., on a farm, is 
what one can do or not, just as one chooses ; its 
well enough, — if one has plenty of time to 
do everything, no harm perhaps can come of it, 
then, but hang it, (excuse me sister) if I would 
have the name of my wife’s keeping books or ac- 
counts for me if ’twas never done. They say Mrs. 
Prentice assists her husband in such matters.’’ 

**] shall begin to think quite highly of this Pren- 
tice family, if I remain here Gavaah the season, 
I suspect,’’ replied Fanny with a smile. 

“OQ, I have nothing ainst them, save perhaps 
a little mnie ; it’s their management, I speak 
of,” said Mr. Lee. 

_ “Now, Fanny, don’t you remember Major 
Simes? Well, he undertook to manage something 
after this fashion ; he bought new-fashioned tools 


of all descriptions, drained all his low lands, 
ted his apple trees, and tried all sorts of book 
ing, took know not how many ee 
papers, and what was the end of it, do you re- 
member, Fanny!’’ said Mr. Lee with a trium- 
phant smile. 

‘Yes, I remember it all, and do you remember 
when we children went to school, how the tools 
and machines all lay by the road side, piled and 
covered with snow—what strange fantastic forms 
they were ; how the gates. were off the hinges, 
fences down, and the cattle traversing the fields, 
breaking the young fruit trees, the well sweep 
broken, and the pole with a tin pail fastened on 
the end to draw with? 

**Do you remember how you used to snow-ball 
the house where no smoke issued from_ the chim- 
ney, on your way to school in the morning, with 
no fear of a remonstrance from its inmates, who 
seemed to care for nought but ‘a little moresleep !’ 
Do you remember how ‘his grafts’ died for want 
of caret and again my memory is not at fault ; if 
Major S. read agricultural papers, you and I know 
he never paid for them ! 

‘*Yes, Jerry, I remember all these things, and 
it was not book farming that ruined him, it was 
down-right—shall I say it, brother, shiftlessness ; 
not a very pretty word, is it? If the Major had 
united habits of regularity, industry and economy, 
with energy, his book farming could never have 
harmed him ; but, alas! all theseimportant requi- 
sites were wanting. 

‘‘As well might you suppose that the locomo- 
tive which is now flying past us in the distance, 
would reach its destination with its burden of liy- 
ing freight, at the given time, safe and sound, with- 
out wood or water, and the constaht and unwea- 
ried care and oversight of man,—as to think far- 
ming, with the most complete tools to work with, 
and correct ideas of their use, can be made a pro- 
fitable or useful employment without a systemat- 
ic arrangement of one’s affairs with skill and pru- 
dence, and the same order which is requisite to 
render any other business prosperous. - 

‘In truth, brother, I do not believe it is a mo- 
ney-making business ; but that is of little conse- 
quence ; do not teach your children that money- 
making, is of the most importance, but tell them 
by yoursexample, that ‘money is nothing, that 
greatness is nothing, that goodness is the real jew- 
el in the casket,’ and learn them to cherish it well. 
And brother, let me again speak plainly, do not 
let cares press too heavily upon your wife. You 
may not have noticed as I have, that Ellen is look- 
ing quite care-worn ; believe me, brother, ’tis not 
time alone, that has deepened and widened the 
furrows on her pale brow—hard work, brother— 
hard work’’— 

How long the conversation would have contin- 
ued, we know not, had not the sound of me 


voices and the lengthening shadows told them it — 


was time to return. 

As they neared the house, Mr. Lee was accost- 
ed by a man awaiting his return. ‘I called for 
to settle up that little account with you, ’squire; 
shouldn’t be particular, but I talk of going away, 
and I thought ’twould be handy to pick up enough 
so as not to be put to it for money to pay my €x- 
penses, ye see—thought ’twould be wellenough to 
‘square off.’ ”’ 





‘Well, yes, ahem; how much is there due, 
Mr. W.?” 
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‘*Have you looked over your account, squire !”’ 

‘*No, not lately.’’ 

‘OQ, well, your books will tell, I suppose.” 

“T believe I didn’t put that on the book, (be 
careful, Jerry, you have no book) but I made a 
minute of it on a pare of paper. Do you remem- 
ber any thing of a piece of bluish white paper, 
with figures on it, mother?’’ 

“‘T have seen several such pieces, and I will 
bring them to you.’’ Mrs. Lee left the room and 
soon returned with a handful of bits of paper, 
but the desirable one was not in the parcel; the 
children were now called in—they had been hav- 
ing a fine frolic with Aunt Fanny, removing an ox: 
sled, which the last snow of March had left as an 
ornament near the front door. ‘‘I wish you’d 
mind your I was going to move that myself,”’ 
said Mr. Lee, with some impatience; he did not 
say when, but he would have done it, I dare say, 
the first good sledding. 

‘Children, come in, and tell me if you have seen 
anything of a piece of blueish-white paper round, 
with figures on it. George, do you know any- 
thing about it ?”’ 

‘*No, sir—butI will look where you say.” 

‘*Well, take all the drawers out of the secreta- 
ry, move everything and see if it is there. Wil- 
liam, you go and look in all the table drawers, 
while I look in my pockets.”” The drawers were 
emptied of their contents, and after, with much 
satisfaction, spying all the wonders, the children 
returned from their fruitless search. They final- 
P| concluded that it was no where to be found.— 

anny Lee thought she perceived a gleam of satis- 
faction light up the half-shut grey eyes of the vis- 
itor, as this conclusion was settled. 

‘*We must fix it the best way we can,”’ said Mr. 
Lee, as he took down pen and ink from the shelf. 

‘I guess we can fix it,”’ said Grey Eyes. ‘I cal- 
culate to do what’s right always.”’ At this mo- 
ment, to his great relief, Mr. L. remembered put- 
ting some figures upon the cellar door, and those 
might be the very ones; he at once proceeded to 
the door,; but wo to the housewife who erases 
figures in house-cleaning—there were no traces of 
chalk now. 
win have you for a bill against me, Mr. 





“Why it amounts to eighty-four dollars.” 
“‘Zounds! Mr. W., you are surely mistaken, 


ee 
‘*Well, well, you know you’ve something agin’ 
me that has got to come out on’t.”’ 

‘*Yes, yes, but how you can have charges against 
me, to that amount, is more than I know.”’ 

‘Now Mr. W., just read over the various items, 
as you have them.” 

Mr. Lee was perfectly sure many of these were 
unjust, but as he had nothing to bring forward to 
disprove the same, and as W. agreed with him on 
his own side, he was not a little perplexed. 

**Wall, I guess you had better settle it now, 
Mr. Lee—I am, you see, uncommon particular 
about my business—keep things square and fair— 
posted up, and always sure my dates are right.”’ 

‘Yes sir, but I have those very same charges of; 
yours, somewhere, on a piece of paper, and [ am 
positive, sir, you have charged me thirty dollars 
more than you agreed. All I ask of you, sir, is to 
let the matter rest where it is, until I find that 


‘*You see, Mr. Lee, just now I am fixed. I am 
going away, and I felt obliged to leave my busi- 
ness with a lawyer, but I hated to put to trouble 
an upright man like yourself, so I rode over from 
town a purpose, to save you from any hard feeling. 
I want you to be satisfied.” sae 

Mr. Lee was fully aware that he was now in the 
hands of a ‘‘Shylock,”’ but he had not a particle of 
proof to bring against his demand. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Mr. L.—I’m short, 
and must have the cash, but I shall be round here 
about a week or so, and if you find your account, 
bring it over to me, and I'll pay you back the mo- 
ney if I’m wrong ; ain’t that fair enough, Mr Lee? 
I call myself putty ginrous there !”” 

Very reluctantly, Mr. Lee paid the demand, and 

as his visitor was stepping into his wagon, he 
says—‘‘A week hence if you find any flaw, I'll fix 
it right for you—good-day sir.” 
For several days Mr. L.’s spare time was spent 
in fruitless search for the paper, until one stormy 
evening, he took from a peg in the kitchen an old 
hat, which he had ceased wearing; and there, 
tucked away under the lining with several others 
of considerable value for company, was the identi- 
eal paper, soiled and worn, so as to be hardly 
readabli. . 

It plainly proved, as Mr. Lee was before con- 
vinced, that he had overpaid it by thirty dollars. 

Early the next morning he hastened to the vil- 
lage to rectify matters with W.; but true to his 
character, ‘‘Old Gray Eyes’’ left for the West, as 
he intended, the very night he received the mo- 


ney. 

He was, as Dickens says of Mr. Smallweed, ‘‘a 
two-legged, money-getting, species of spider, who 
spun webs to catch unwary flies, and retired into 
holes until they were entrapped.’’ Knowing the 
careless business habits of Mr. Lee, he succeeded 
in his purpose, with but slight difficulty. 

“T am unlucky,” said Mr. Lee, as he retur ned 
‘but I will let it go, and say nothing about it.” 





For a moment only, a tear glistened in Fanny 
Lee’s dark eye, as she gave the parting word and 
kiss to her dearly beloved brother and his family. 

A week after Fanny’s departure, a box arrived 
containing presents for the children. , 

‘‘Why, what is this queer thing?’’ exclaimed 
Billy, as his father was reading the letter. 

The ‘‘queer thing” was a neat mahogany writ- 
ing desk, containing a day-book and ledger and 
some little memorandums to be filled. 

‘‘Why, this is father’s present,’’ said Mrs. Lee, 
as she read the letter which her husband 
to her while he examined the desk and its con- 
tents. 

‘‘This, my dear brother,’’ said Fanny in the let- 
ter, ‘‘this present, please accept, and if well used, 
it may prove a sort of leather-patch upon your 
pocket; and should a kind Providence permit me 
to meet you and yours»years hence, may I find it 
well filled.’’ 





Six years—how sapeey ae the , and yet 
how many events may be crowded in a briefer 
space of time. Six years have passed since Fanny 
left the old homestead, and now a bright, blazing 
fire burns on the hearth, and the family are seat- 
ed round it, all but Mr. Lee and Fanny, who were 





paper.”’ 


busy writing at a table, a little back. The chil- 
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dren—how happy they look—Mrs. Lee sits in the 
easy chair trying to smile, but ’tis a sad smile. 

‘Well, Fanny,” exclaims Mr. Lee, ‘‘I never 
should have thought it, how thankful I am you 
have come.”’ (Aside to Mrs. Lee.) ‘‘Isn’t it time 
for the children to go to bed mother?”’ ‘Yes, eight 
o’clock, good night.’’ The two eldest were per- 
mitted to remain a short time longer. - 

‘‘As I was going to say, Fanny, I don’t know 
what I should have done if you had not come. 
did not think it was half so bad, but I never had 
the heart to look difficulties fairly in the face as 
youhave. Well, it is better to know the worst, 
even if one can’t see one’s way out of trouble— 
but I declare, I can’t see where it has gone, I am 
sure you’ve been prudent, Ellen, and worked hard 
all the time, but I don’t know but farming is poor 
business, after all.”’ 

‘‘Let me see your books, now, brother,” said 
Fanny, ‘‘perhaps it is not so bad as you suppose.” 

**O dear! Fanny, I may as well tell the whole, 
I have never made a mark in those books—I meant 
to, but I put it off and off, and finally I let it go.” 

A look of sorrow, accompanied with a deep sigh, 
was Fanny’s only reply, and as she sat, and with 
a clear head reduced his tangled affairs to order, 
he exclaimed, 

“Fanny, you would make a capital lawyer; 
there, I didn’t mean to say so, for I hate lawyers, 
cheating rascals! Ah, they have got more out 
of me than they ever will again !’’ 

‘*Why did you meddle with them, then?’’ 

“Tt didn t, but you see others—”’ 

A tittering and whispering between the boys 
caused the father to leave the remark unfinished. 

‘‘What pleases you, William? What are you 
laughing for?” 

**Nothing, only I was thinking Aunt Fanny 
would make a better lawyer’s wife.” 

It was now Fanny’s turn to smile, and blush too. 

‘Eh, I guess I know something—George Pren- 
tice told us about it!” __ 

‘About what?’’ exclaimed Mr. L., with un- 
feigned surprise.’’ 

** About Aunt Fanny—how she is going to mar- 
ry his uncle, Mr. Prentice’s brother, a lawyer !”’ 

Aunt Fanny was still busy, and it was thought 
best for the boys to go to bed. 

‘Why, Fanny, why didn’t you tell us about 

this before,’ said Mr. L., as the boys left; “I 
never dreamed of such a thing !”’ - 

‘As you did not think on. | of these neighbors, 
when I was here last, perhaps you will object.’ 

‘I always said Prentice was a fine man; I only 
thought—but no matter now, what I thought. To 

tell you the truth, sister, everything he puts his 
fool to prospers. If I had anything to do with 
now, I would manage this farm as near like him as 
I could, for I believe he is a safe man to follow. 
But I want you to tell me just what to do—you 
see just how my affairs stand—my indebtedness is 
so much; I did think of mdving in town and taking 
boarders, but it would be too hard for Ellen, we 
could not afford to hire help. What would you 
advise me to do, Fanny ?”’ 

It is none of our business how matters were set- 
tled, it is enough for us to know that Mr. L.’s af- 
fairs were adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and Mr. L. remained on the farm; and if for a 
short time the family felt the pressure of poverty, 
it only bound them closer together. 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 


— 


Tis true *twas rather late inthe journey of life, 
to learn to ‘‘stop and know what link in the chain 
was lost;’’ but Mr. L. did conquer difficulties, and 
learn, though late came the knowledge, that diffi- 
culties are not impossibilities. 

Mr. Lee borrowed Mr. Prentice’s ‘‘subsoil plow,” 
the next epring, (bad management that borrow- 
ing,) but then it is ‘‘all in the family” now, and 
Mr. Prentice takes some pardonable vanity, in 
speaking of ‘‘my sister, Mrs. Prentice.”’ 

Mrs. Lee is in feeble health, but Ellen is a good 
deal of help, and saves her mother many steps, 
and Mr. Prentice is never tired saying, ‘‘she is 
just like my sister, Mrs. Prentice.’’ One thing 
more—Mr. Lee would as soon “‘let the sun go 
down on his wrath”’ as to neglect to open and shut 
that writing-desk, and see that all was right 
there, before the clock tolled the hour for retir- 


ing. M. F. D. 
Brentwood, N. H. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CRANBERRIBES. 


Mr. Epiror: — Cranberries have not only be- 
come one of our indispensable articles of food, but 


sachusetts alone, there were more than $50,000 
worth sold, to be exported to California, besides a 
much larger quantity exported to England and 
other countries. That being the case, it behoves 
those who have bogs or upland suitable to their 
culture, to improve it to the best advantage, in 
raising this most delicious fruit for culinary use. 
It is now five years since [ have turned my atten- 
tion to this subject ; I have experimented consid- 
erably, and find that cranberries will grow’on al- 
most any soil; but the best in low meadows,where 
but little grass grows. I have succeeded best 
where it is not plowed summer or winter ; where 
the soil is deep, and before draining it was swim- 
ming meadow. I mean when you walk on it, on 
the turf, it would sink from one to two feet, and 
then rise again when the weight was removed.— 
My best cranberries are in a meadow where it was 
impossible to go on it witha horse. In 1848 I 
drained the meadow by ditching, so as to make it 
solid, and took care in mowing not to injure the 
vines; this has increased the fruit from about 2 
bushels to 50 bushels. My hay is in less quanti- 
ty, but in much better quality, on the same mea- 
ow. 

I have raised cranberries this year on dry, san- 
dy pasture, in wet, springy swamp, on hillocks, 
also on the best of mowing land. I have no doubt 
that cranberries could be cultivated on any soil, 
with proper care and attention. They may be 
propagated by roots or seeds. The best way is to 
select the best kinds, and take up with a spade, a 
turf that contains plenty of vines, and dig a hole 





‘and put it in where you want it, and tread it down 
jhard with the feet; then throw on one or two 
\Shovels full of sand or gravel, taking care to make 
ithe surface even, and not quite cover the top of 
the vines. This should be done in the fall, or 
jearly in the spring. The first season they will 
spread almost to meet, if they are put four feet 
|apart, and the next year they will produce fine 
fruit enough to pay charges and trouble. The 
| will continue to increase if = keep them we 
peg with a slight coat of sand or gravel every 
fall or winter. 


are also an article of commerce. In 1852, in Mas- 
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The vines are easily obtained if wanted, of either 
the large pale kinds, the oval, or the round or flat 
kind, which is much the richest, as well as the 
greatest bearer with us, and of a dark red color. 


S. A. SHurtierr. 
Spring Grove, Jan., 1853. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
- SOCIETY: 


The First Annual Meeting of the United States 
Agricultural Society was holden at Washington, 
on the 2d of February 1853, at 10 o’clock, in the 
Lecture Room of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The meeting was called to orber by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Marsnatt P. Wiiper, Esq., of 
Massachusetts. 

The States and Territories of the Union were 
called in the usual order, and members present 
gave in their names. It was found that mem- 
bers from the following States and Tefritories 
were present, viz., New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Texas, Wisconsin, 
the District of Columbia and Minnesota. 

The Chair requested that all reports from State 
Societies to this Society be sent to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Prof. Margs, of New Jersey presented speci- 
mens of the Japan pea, an account of which we 
have recently given, as it was presented at the 
State Board of Agriculture, on the 25th January. 

The President then delivered his annual address. 
It represented the prospects of the Society to be 
highly flattering ; such as should inspire every 
member with encouragement, and a determina- 
tion to do all he can towards the furtherance of 
the great ends of the association. It alluded suc- 
cessively to the subject of the appointment of 
members of the National Board of Agriculture ; 
the printing and publication of the Journal of the 
Society, the first of which, consisting of 144 octavo 
pages, is already in the hands of most of the 
members, and a second will be shortly issued ; the 
opening of correspondence and co-operation with 
distinguished agriculturists and local associations 
allover the United States, which the President 
thinks should be extended even to trans-atlantic 
nations, and the assistance of the General Govern- 
ment solicited in regard to it. 

The address acknowledges the advantages at- 
tending the central location of the headquarters 
of the Society in Washington, and notices in hand- 
some terms the courtesy of the Directory of the 
Smithsonian Institution in granting to the Society 
the free use of their hall. The Society, must how- 
ever, look around and secure the permanent use of 
a public building or offices in some existing edifice 
for the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, for 
the preservation of the records and of the agricul- 
tural seeds and products which are now or may be 


hereafter acquired, and also for an agricultural 
ibrary, museum, and cabinet. 

It will be necessary soon to employ a perma- 
nent Secretary with a salary, whose time and tal- 
ents will be wholly devoted to the interests and 
business of the Society. The Treasurer, also, will 
have to be suitably compensated. 

The President submits whether, for the pay- 
ment of officers, the printing and publication of 
the journals and transactions, postage, and other 
mecessary and contingent expenses, some aid may 
not be obtained from Government— 


‘‘Either,’’ says Mr. Wilder, ‘‘as a grant in furth- 
erance of our objects, on the same general principle 
as many of the State Governments bestow their pat- 
ronage upon the agricultural societies within their 
territorial limits, or, if Government would so direct, 
as a consideration for the performance by this Soci- 
ety of the duties of the Agricultural Department of 
the Patent Office. 

‘‘The sum now expended by Government in that 
branch of. the Department, if placed at the disposal 
of this Society, would enable us to collect, through our 
auxiliaries and corresponding bodies, the most reli- 
able statistics and the most recent and valuable in- 
formation, and would also enable us to publish the 
same and to distribute it, through the members of 
this Society, and of the hundreds‘of kindred local 
associations acting in concert with us throughout the 
country.’ 


In the course of allusion to what has been and 
might be done for the Society by private munifi- 
cence, the President stated that— 


**A gentleman of fortune, Hon. Samuel Appleton, 
of Boston, whose name is honorably associated with 
various philanthropic and charitable enterprises of 
ourage and nation, has the honor of commencing 
worthy action in our behalf by a donation of one 
thousand dollars. Several other distinguished gen- 
tlemen have subscribed liberally to our funds, in the 
form either of donation or of life-memberships, a de- 
tailed statement of which will hereafter be submitted 
and published in the Society’s transactions.’’ 


The following are the concluding sentences of 
the President’s Address :— 


‘‘A brighter day has begun to dawn. It is within 
the recollection of many that the first Agricultural 
Society was organized in the United States ; indeed, 
it is not fifty years since the establishment of the 
Horticultural Society of London, the first institution 
of the kind in the world. This was soon followed by 
kindred associations in France, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts and other places. Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Societies, and Farmer’s Clubs, spring up 
as by enchantment throughout our country, all zeal- 
ously engaging in the work of improvement. 

While we rejoice in these favorable indications, 
and in the cheering prospects before us, we are re- 
minded by the absence of those whom we have been 
wont to meet on similar occasion, that the Destroy- 
er has been among us. They involuntarily rise up 
before us, and their valuable services claim our 
grateful remembrance. When we were last assem- 
bled in this city, the ‘Farmer of Ashland’ lay upon 
the bed of death, and has since been borne with dis- 
tinguished funeral honors, amidst a nation’s sorrow, 
far hence to the sepulcher of his fathers. 

The great Landscape Gardener and Rural Archi-_ 
tect of America, upon whose genius the goverment 





depended for the laying out and adornment of the 
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public grounds surrounding these premises, and who 
did so much to elevate the standard and improve 
taste in the rural arts, conveniences and refinements 
of life, was numbered with the victims by that aw- 
ful disaster upon the waters of the Hudson, on the 
28th of last July, which agonized the hearts of so 
many American citizens. 

The cause of scientific Agriculture in this country, 
has sustained a great loss by the death of one of its 
most distinguished and promising professors—a 


Resolved, That so much of the President’s address 
as refers to the co-operation of this Society with the 
General Goverment in the diffusion of agricultural 
knowledge, the distribution of seeds, plants, &c., be 
referred to a committee of three, with authority to 
report to the Executive Committee of the Society at 
such times as may suit their convenience. 


The committee finally appointed by the Chair 
under this resolution consists of Messrs. Kine, of 





gentlemen, who, though young, had already made| New York, Brows, of Mass., and Mepary, of Ohio 
many valuable contributions to Agricultural litera-| —the mover having at his own request been ex- 


ture, who had no superior of equal age, and frog) 


whose future labors much was anticipated. Down- 


cused from serving. The Society generally seemed to 


ing and Norton are no more—both cut down in the. think Gen. Rusk eminently fitted to occupy a place 


midst of life and usefulness. 


One of the distinguished representatives of the Es- 


sex Society of Massachusetts, the Hon. Judge Mack, 


on this committee ; and appeared desirous that he 
would accept one. 


of Salem, who was present and participated in the In reply to numerous expressions of this charac- 
organization of this Society, a most worthy gentle-| ter, Gen. Rusk acknowledged the compliment in- 
man, and who filled with honor and integrity various | tended him, but thought, as a member of Congress, 


stations in life, has also gone to his rest. 


The ‘Marshfield Farmer’ is also numbered with 


he ought not to be on the committee. He hoped 


the mighty dead. He was a farmer,—the son of a|to serve the Society in- Congress in his legislative 
farmer, and the noblest production of American soil !/ capacity, but if he accepted this place on the com- 


His majestic form, his mountain brow and expressive 
countenance, his deep, yet melodious voice, his whole 





mittee, it might be said to him in Congress that 


person eloquent in every step and act, are bright | be was but fighting for his own bantling. The 


visions op which we delight to dwell. 


following resolution, by Mr. Kine, of New York, 


We fondly cherish the remembrance of him as he|from the committee to which was referred the 


appeared in this assembly at the organization of our 
Society, and in the cordial manner in which he salu- 


recommendation of the President’s address as to 


ted the worthy representative of the immortal Wash- funds, &¢., was adopted : A 3 

ington, the ‘Farmer of Arlington.? We love to| Resolved, That the Executive Committee be re- 
think of his subsequent reception of us at his hospit-| quested to make immediate application to Congress 
able mansion in this city, and of the close of his elo-| for that portion of the money now annually appro- 
quent address, and especially of his friendly benedic-| priated to the Patent Office for the preparation of the 
tion : ‘Brother farmers—I shall remember you, and| Agriculturrl Report and the collection and distribu- 
the occasion which has called us together. I invoke|tion of seeds, with the veiw to the performance of 
for youa safe return to your homes. I invoke for|the same work by the United States Agricultural 

ou an abundant harvest; and if we meet not again| Society. 


in time, [ trust that hereafter we shall meet in a! On motion of Dr. Etwyn, of Penn., it was voted 


more genial clime, and under a kindlier sun.’ 


Gentlemen—Cheering prospects are before us. I 


that a number of copies of the President’s address, 


dwell with pleasure on the bright future. I seem| When printed, should be placed at the disposal of 
to see this Association enrolling among its members| the Smithsonian Institution for distribution. 


thousands of our intelligent yeomanry, and whether 
from the North or the South, the East or the West, 


The same gentleman moved for a committee of 


all banded and lengpes together as brethren by a| 7° from each State to nominate a list of officers 


common interest ; a 


tate Society auxiliary to this|for the current year, which motion was adopted. 





in every Commonwealth,—County Societies, Far-| A motion of Mr. Surrn, of the Dis. Col., for the 


mers’ Clubs, Agricultural Schools and Colleges,/ society to hold an exhibition in connection with 
each drawing from its own peculiar section and re- 


sources the means of information and improvement, | the Metropolitan Association, was referred to the 
and all with united purpose and harmonious action, | Executive Committee, as also the subject of the 


both disseminating and receiving aid from one|eonnection of the Society with the Smithsonian In- 
another, and thus illustrating the power of voluntary 


associations under the fostering care of goverment, etteton, respecting accommodations, and the sub- 
and tending to make ourselves and our beloved na-|ject touching a Permanent Secretary. That con- 
tion the most intelligent, enterprising, virtuous, | cerning agencies received the same disposition. 
happy and powerful people on the earth. Upon the question of joining the Crystal Palace 
On motion of Nara. P. Cavusm, Esq., of the} Association in their intended exhibition at New 
District of Columbia, it was York, an animated discussion arose. The gentle- 
Resolved, That 5000 copies of the President’s an-| men who took part in this discussion were Messrs. 
nual address be printed for distribution, first to Roberts, of Pa., King, of N. Y., and King, of 


members of the Society and then to such other per- ‘ 
sons as the Executive Committee may approve. R. I., Calvert, of Md., Brooks, Brown, Poore, 


Gen. Rusk, of Texas, in seconding Mr. Cavstn’s French and Reed, of Mass., McAllister, A. B. Da- 
motion, spoke handsomely of the address, andj ¥'©* Landry, Watterston, Dis. Col., Mapes, Judge 
thought that its circulation would do much good,| Chatfield, of Wis., and Medary, of Ohio. ‘ 
and materially tend to further the objects of the The discussion was finally closed by the adoption 
ansoeintion. of the following resolution of Mr. Brown, of Mass. 

J.D. Wxsron, Esq., of Wisconsin, moved the Resolved, That this Society do not consider it ex- 

ollowing seated which was agreed to pedient, in its infancy, to enter into an arrangement 
’ 
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with the Directors of the Crystal Palace, at New 
York, in relation to a public exhébition ; and that 
the Chair appoint a committee of three persons to 


Mr. Wuee.er, of Massachusetts, proposed a re- 
duction of the fee for-life-membership from $25 to 


inform the committee from that association accord- $10, with two dollars entrance money and one dol- 


ingly. 


lar annual subscription. This reduction he thought 


The committee appointed under this fesolution| would bring many members into the Society who 
are the President of the Society; Brown, of Mass., might be excluded by the present terms. This 


and Medary, of Ohio. 


opinion was favored by Mr. Brooks, of Massachu- 


It was resolved, on motion of Mr. Poors, of|setts, and by Professor Marzs and Dr. Wxsron, so 
Massachusetts, that when this meeting adjourn it|far as regarded life membership, but was strongly 
adjourn to meet to-morrow morning, at 9 o’clock. opposed by Messrs. A. B. Davis, Jones and Cal- 

The Chair appointed Messrs. French, of Massa-|vart, of Maryland, Roberts, of Penn., and Reed, 
chusetts, King, of New York, and Calvert of Mary-|of Mass. The Society finally determined not to 
land, a committee to audit the Truasurer’s ac-|make any change now. 


counts. 


The order of the day, on Mr. Calvert’s resolution, 


The following preamble and resolution were of-|was then taken up, but temporarily laid aside to 
fered by C. B. Catvert, Esq., of Maryland, and|consider a resolution moved by Mr. Brown, of 
made the order of the day for to-morrow at 10) Massachusetts, which was unanimously adopted, 


o’clock, A. M., viz: 


Whereas the cause of agriculture requires that its 


as follows : 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be ten- 


greal interests should be represented in the councils|dered the Hon. Samuel Appleton, Thomas H. Per- 


of the nation : Therefore— 


kins, Josiah Quincy, Robert G. Shaw, and others, 


Resolved, That Congress be memorialized to estab-|who have so generously contributed to its funds, 
lish a Department of the Government, to be called|and thereby increased the ability of the Society to 


the Department of Agriculture, the head of which | diffuse agricultural information t 
department, when established, shall be a Cabinet|try. 


officer. 


And then, on motion of Mr. Kine, of New York, 


the meeting adjourned. 
SECOND DAY. 


oughout thecoun- 


The following gentlemen were then proposed as 
honorary members of the Society, the proposition 
being warmly received and adopted, viz.: MLLarp 
Fittmorr, Frankuws Prerce, Samvet Appieron, 


The Society met according to adjournment, yes-|Tnomas H. Perkins, Josian Quincy, and Roserr G. 
terday morning, at 9 o’clock, in the lecture room |Snaw. 


of the Smithsonian Institution. It was called to 


Mr. Catverr’s resolution being read, he said 


order by the President at 10 o’clock, when it was|that he had waited for some one else to take the 
found that, in addition to the States and Territo-|initiative in this matter: but, as that had not 


ries present the previous day, Minnesota was now |been done, he had nothing to do but to act for 


represented. 


The order of the day being the resolution of Mr. 
Catvert on the subject of memorializing Congress 
to establish an Agricultural Department of the 
Government, with its head a Cabinet Officer, was 
then taken up. It was, however, laid on the table 
temporarily, to receive the report from the Com- 


mittee on Nominations. 


After some discussion, this too was laid on the 


himself. The object sought in the resolution was 
a primary one of the Society. The only question 
to be asked in relation to it was, will a Government 
department of Agriculture benefit the farmers of 
this country ; willit maintain, protect, and advance . 
their varied interests and all the other interests 
dependant upon theirs! If the answer was in the 
affirmative, nothing remained to be done but to go 
straight to the mark, and vote unanimously a pe- 


table, in order to consider the report of the Com-|tition to Congress for its establishment. It would 


mittee on Amendments to the Constitution. The 
sections of the constitution in question were then 


successively read, and in several cases amended. 


do no longer to connect this great matter with 


party politics ; no longer would the agriculturists 
of the United States be nuse-led by political parti- 


The following is the substance of the principal|sans. Commerce has its representative and pro- 


amendments passed : 


tector in the Cabinet in the person of the Secreta- 


The Executive Committee was increased from|ry of the Treasury; so had the army,.so had the 


five members to seven. 


The Recording and Corresponding Secretaries to 


navy; then why should agriculture, an interest 


- , greater than all the rest put together, be excluded 1 
be considered as ex-officio members of the Execu- P . : 
tive Committee and the General Board of Agricul- |Pour-fifths of all the wealth, power, numbers, la- 


ture. 


bor, and elements of strength and greatness of this 


In the absence of the President of the Society,|country were agricultural, and it had no repre- 


the Executive Committee shall elect.its own chair- 


man. 


sentative in the Executive branch of our Govern- 


Four members present shall constitute a quorum pen. ;: Sibemagy Deatliy4y: a Sea 


of the Executive Committee. 


may arise in the Cabinet and be recommended to 











The future annual meetings of the Society shall |Congress, and as at present constituted they could 
be held in Washington, on the fourth Wednesday 'not be resisted. This question had indeed much 


of February. 
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to do with politics in its higher and proper sense, 
but in the lower and meaner one, nothing what- 
ever. Let any one refer to Noah Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and they would be convinced of this. Last 
year a bureau of agriculture would have satisfied 
gentlemen,'but that day is gone by ; what is want- 
ed now is a full department, with a full Cabinet 
Minister at its head. All the Presidents of the 
United States have recommended such a depart- 
ment, and the time had come to establish it. He 
hoped the meeting wuld be unanimous in its vote 
on this subject. 

Mr. Frencu, of Massachusetts, said he was one 
of those who would have been once satisfied with 
a Bureau, but he now called for a Department, 
and he proceeded to advocate a Department, as 
proposed by Mr. Calvert. 


(While Mr. F. was speaking, the PresipEnt of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Interior entered the room, 
when the members rose to their feet, and so remained until 
the President was seated. ] 


Professor Maps said his friend from Maryland 
had stated the outline. Had he gone into detail, 
the fact that four-fifths of the people were allied 
to agriculture would be made more strongly to ap- 
pear. In some districts of the United States one 
hundred bushels of sHelled corn to the acre were 
raised, but the average was only thirty bushels. 

This last proportion ought to be and could be 


greatly increased, and the land restored to fertility. |- 


In the State of New York twelve and a half bush- 
els of wheat per acre was the average; formerly 
it was thirty. Ohio once gave an average of thir- 
ty-five ; she had now sunk to fifteen. To restore 
the decreasing fertility and wealth of our fields all 
over the Union,was a measure deserving the serious 
attention of our Government. Therefore let us 
have a Department. 

Farmers are a busy class; they have not much 
time to think or to compare notes with their fel- 
lows at a distance. Thus improvements did not 
travel fast. A town or a county was often the 
limiting area of the knowledge of a great improve- 
ment. Much knowledge useful to all -was thus 
lost to the generality. For instance, there was 
the fact that eighteen and a half pounds of cooked 
corn meal would produce as much meat and mus- 
cle as fifty pounds uncooked. But farmers would 
not believe this without endorsement from a known 
and respectable source. In almost every county 
in the Union some one man was celebrated for his 
crops ; but, notwithstanding they were before the 
eyes of his neighbors, they would not believe him 
as to his own accounts of his success ; they would 
ascribe to him some secret plans, or something 
more than appeared. The farmers, asa class, 
were incredulous. It was necessary to bring the 
force of fashion to bear upon them. When men 
of talent, learning, and wide influence lent respon- 
sibility to statements, farmers would believe, but 


Much labor was necessary to open the eyes of 
the people of this country to these things. Hap- 
pily, within a year or two, we had taken a better 
view, and the result was, that the improvements 
for a single year were worth more than the gold 
returns from California could be in a century. 
At the port of New York, British ships would 
come and fill their holds, on their return voyage, 
with American bones, carrying away the chief con- 
stituent of the fertility of our fields, phosphate of 
lime. And this helped us to understand why, 
when our fields were parting with their invaluable 
constituents, the fields of England had raised their 
crops from fourteen bushels per acre to fifty-one 
bushels. Let this be stopped ; let us understand 
what these things mean ; letour people,be put on 
their guard against these insiduous attacks on our 
very vitals; let the Government have a Depart- 
ment presiding over this branch of our national 
store, and we shall not be likely long to waste our 
own strength and vitality by tamely yielding them 
over toothers. [Applause.] 

The resolutién of Mr. Calvert being then put to 
vote, it was unanimously adopted, as follows : 

Resolved, That Congress be memorialized to estab- 
lish a Department of the Government, to be called 
the Department of Agriculture, the head of which 


Department, when established, shall be a Cabinet 
officer. 


The report of the nominating committee being 
next in order, the officers for the next year were 
elected by ballot. 


[At this stage the President of the United States and Secre- 
tary of the Interior retired, the members all standing until 
they had left the room. ] 


The following are the gentlemen elected to the 
respective offices of the ensuing year :— 


PRESIDENT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, of Massachusetts. 


VICE PRESIDENTS, 


Ezekiel Holmes, of Maine, Samuel Medary, Ohio, 

G. W. Nesmith, N. H. Robert Mallory, Kentucky, 
Frederick Holbrook, Vt. M. P. Gentry, Tennessee, 
B. V. French, Mass. Joseph A. Wright, Indiana, 
Josiah Chapin, R. Island, 8. A. Douglas, Illinois, 

8S. D. Hubbard, Conn. R. Atchison, Missouri, 
Henry Wager, New York, T. B. Flournoy, Arkansas, 
James J Mapes, N. Jersey, J.C. Holmes, Michigan, 
Fred. Watts, Pennsylvania, Baker, Florida, 

C. P. Holcomb, Delaware, T. J. Rusk, Texas, 

W. D. Bowie, Maryland, W. F. Coolbaugh, Iowa, 

G. W. P. Custis, Virginia, A.C. Ingham, Wisconsin, 
Henry K. Burgin, N. C. 
John Witherspoon, 8. C. 

P. M. Nightingale, Georgia, 
Richard Jones, Alabama, 
Alex. H. Beques, Miss. Joseph Lane, Oregon, 
A. B. Roman, Louisiana, Jos. L. Hayes, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


C. B. Calvert, Moses Newell, 

J. A. King, Arthur Watts, 

A. L. Elwyn, Richard Peters. 

J.D. Weston. 
Joseph C. G. Kennedy, Corresponding Secretary. 
W. 5S. King, of Rhode Island, Recording Secretary. 
William Selden, Treasurer. 


Whilst the ballots were being counted, the Vice 
President of the Society, G. W. P. Cusris, Esq., 
of Arlington, addressed the meeting with great unc- 





Homer, California, 
J. H. Bradley, Dist. Col., 
8. M. Baird, New Mexico, 
H. H. Sibley, Minnesota, 
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his agricultural experience, and the incalculable 
benefits conferred upon him and the whole farm- 
ing interest of Virginia by the genius and industry 
of Edmund Ruffin. If ever a conqueror merited a 
wreath, then did this conqueror of ignoronce, big- 
otry, and agricultural desolation. After hand- 
somely alluding to Mr. Fiitmore, now shortly 
to retire from the labors.of office, to go back to his 
farm ; to his country's father and friend, the Far- 
mer of Mount Vernon; and to the farmers and 
sons of farmers whose hearts and arms gave suc- 
cess to the revolution, Mr. Custis concluded with 
the sentiment of ‘‘Speed the Plow,’ and may 
health, happiness, and glorious success attend the 
Society and its efforts. [Cheers.] 

The Presivent of the Society acknowledged the 
kindness of Mr. Custis’s remarks, and reciprocat- 
ed by wishing him, on behalf thé Society, in re- 
turn, all the blessings of health and prosperity. 

Professor Mares moved that Edmund Ruffin, of 
Virginia, be elected an honorary member of the 
Society. 

Carried unanimously and with applause. 

Dr. Resp, of Massachusetts, offeredea resolution, 
which was passed, as follows :— 

Resolved, That the subject of lectures before this 
Society at its future meetings, and the selection of 
lecturers, be referred to a select committee of five, 
of whom Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, shall be chairman. 

The committee appointed under this resolution 
consists of Professor Henry, and Messrs. Wilder 
and Reed, of Massachusetts, Calvert, of Maryland, 
and the Corresponding Secretary. 

It was made the duty of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary to notify ali members of their election, and 
if any decline, the Executive Committee may ap- 
point others to fill the vacancies. 

A paper written by Professor Boorn, of Phila- 
delphia, on the inadequacy and inability of chem- 
ical analyses of soils in the present state of the 
science, was read. 

Professor Marzs hoped it would not be placed 
among the transactions of the Society, as he dif- 
fered with its able and learned author on the sub- 
ject, and believed he could successfully disprove 
his positions. There was evidence on every hand, 
both in England and America, that chemical anal- 
yses had done the greatest amount of good to ag- 
riculture. 

The Society having understood, at length, that 
the paper of Professor Boorn was not before the 
Society, under his sanction, it was withdrawn, to 
be placed under the control of the gentleman who 
first produced it. 

_ Resolved, That a circular, in the name of the So- 
ciety, be addressed by the Corresponding Secretary 
to the various Agricultural boards and Societies in 


this Republic and in other lands, requesting, if con- 
venient, copies of their reports already published, 





With an exchange of future publications. 


The Treasurer’s report was then handed in. 
On the meeting of the Society on Wednesday morn- 
ing there were $182 62 to the credit of the Society ; 
since then this had been raised to $1,920 62, 
which was their present wealth. [Cheers.] 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again at 
7P.M. 

THIRD AND CONCLUDING SESSION. 

The Society met, pursuant to adjournment, at 
7 o’clock P. M. on Thursday, to hear the lecture 
of Professor Mapzs on ‘‘Fertilizers.’’ This very 
able gentleman, and practical agriculturist, en- 
chained his auditory for about an hour as very few 
living men could do on such a topic. He spoke 
without ‘notes, but such is his fund of information 
and intelligence that possibly his extemporaneous 
addresses excel the generality of written effusions 
on these subjects. 

After the addresses, the Executive CommirrEE 
met and transacted much business respecting ar- 
rangements and agencies for the collection of funds, 
for the publication of the Journal, for which origi- 
nal papers were promised by Professor Mars, 
Mr. Catyert, Dr. Arraur Warts, Dr. Exwyn, 
and Jos. ©. G. Kennepy. 

The committee requested a copy of the Address 
of Mr. Custis for publication. 

Professor Henry was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society. 

After the transaction of business of minor im- 
portance, the Executive Committee adjourned 
sine die. ° 





For the New England Farmer. 
SWEET OORN. 


A correspondent of the New England Farmer, 
among other pertinent questions, asks, ‘‘How does 
sweet corn affect the soil on which it is raised ? has 
it been tried as food for stock? and if so, with 
what success?’’ We have had some little success- 
ful experience, for the last five or six years, in 
raising sweet corn, for the table, and for fodder ; 
and that experience has taught us that sweet 
corn exhausts the soil just about in proportion as 
the stalk is larger and more ‘nutricious than the 
northern yellow corn. The kind of sweet corn 
we have raised grows about eight feet high, the 
ears eight or ten inches long, large white and 
plump kernel, and ten rows to the ear, the pith 
of dark red color, and is called the Evergreen 
Sweet Corn. The seed was procured from Ohio 
some eight years since. For fodder we sow it in 
drills, three feet apart, and drop the kernels from 
six to ten inches apart. The yield of fodder the 
last year was at the rate of seven tons to the acre. 
Our horses and cows leave the best of hay to 
luxuriate 7 sweet corn stalks, well cured, and 
run through the straw cutter. The stalks of the 
sweet corn are large, and require much care in 
curing to prevent mould. They should stand 
erect in the barn, or wherever sheltered, and en- 
joy the benefit of air. Cutting the stalks as near 
the ground as possible, we leaned the tops of two 
rows —— leaving here and there a stalk un- 
cut, and tying from ten to twenty stalks together 
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near the top, to prevent falling. In this manner 
the stalks dried rapidly, and gathering them be- 
fore the heavy and late rains, we have not lost a 
pound of fodder. Sweet corn should be planted, 
or sown in drills, or broad cast, (if any prefer,) 
at the same time that common corn is planted. 
The richer and deeper the soil, the more sure and 
abundant the crop. We have about a bushel of 
sweet corn for seed, and can accommodate a few 
early applicants with good seed, if it be wanted, 
at the rate of fifty cents per quart. 
E. P. Watron. 
Montpelier, Vt., Jan., 1853. 





LEGISLATIVE — MEET- 


Fourta Meetinc—TugEspay Evenina, Fes. 8, 1853. 

The fourth meeting of the series was held at the 
State House, on Tuesday evening. Hon. Sera 
Spracve, of Duxbury, was called to the ‘chair, 
whereupon the subject of discussion for the eve- 
ning was announced, as follows :— 

‘*The best method of breaking up and pulver- 
izing soils, and the depth of this process best 
adapted to ordinary cultivation.’’ 

Mr. Howarp, of Boston, read a letter from Mr. 
Procror, of Danvers, (who was unable to be pre- 
sent) submitting some remarks in relation to this 
subject. Pulverization of soils he regarded as the 
basis of cultivation. However large a plant may 
be, its extreme rootlets will be of the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions, and consequently the soil should 
be loose and free, in order to present no obsta- 
cles to their growth. Plowing, of course, is the 
most efficient means of stirring up the soil. As 
to the depth of plowing, agricultural societies 
seem to fix upon six inches as the standard, which 
Mr. Proctor thought was founded on the system 
of using only one yoke of oxen in the operation. 
He was of opinion that larger teams should be 
used and plowing carried deeper, say to 9 or 12 
inches depth, especially when the soil rests upon 
a hard pan. He knew of no crop that would not 
grow better when the soil is stirred to that depth, 
than when plowed six or seven inches. Addition- 
al manures will convert the gravel and sand which 
may be thrown up into good soil, in a few years. 

Mr. Spracvue thought there might be a question 
in some places as to the best instrument to be 
used in preparing the soil for cultivation. Plow- 
ing is the only mode which the farmers of this 
country can use. He alluded to the improvements 
which have been made in the plow in this coun- 
try, and to the fact that an American plow had 
carried away the highest prize at the World’s Fair, 
in London. This event demonstrates the fact that 
the farmers of this country possess the best plows 
that the world can produce for preparing the soil 
for planting. Mr. Sprague thought there was a 
great lack of skill among our farmers in the art of 
plowing. The plow should be made to run just 
such a depth, and the furrow slice proportioned to 





the depth. The soil is better pulverized when 
this precision is gained. Plowing, as a general 
principle, should be deep. But it depends upon 
circumstances as to whether or no land should be 
plowed deep. Subsoiling some lands, if they are 
not properly drained, makes them more capable of 
retaining water than of raising good crops. He 
spoke of the clod-crushers, an implement used in 
England, made like a roller with teeth or pikes to 
break the clods in pieces, which is valuable on some 
kinds of land. 

Hon. Amasa Watxer spoke of the importance 
attached in England to a thorough pulverization 
of the soil, a fact which he said was strikingly in- 
dicated by the great number and different kinds of 
plows which they used. At the manufactory of 
Ransom & Co., in Ipswich, Eng., he had seen 107 
different kinds. Some of these had 54 di erent 
mould-boards, and some 40 shares. There were 
one thousand different patterns of plowshares. 
All these modifications were intended to meet the 
requirements of the various kinds of soil. The 
complement for one farmer is generally twenty- 
five plows. Bat, for all this pains-taking, we have 
the best plows. The speaker enforced the neces- 
sity of a thorough breaking up of the soil, as be- 
ing essential to the thrifty growth of all agricul- 
tural production. 

Mr. Suetpon, of Wilmington, recommended the 
use of the Michigan subsoil plow for breaking up 
grasflands. The depth of plowing he believed 
should be decided by the judgment of the farmer. 
Some varieties of land need to be plowed a great 
deal more than others. This should depend in a 
great measure upon the amount of manure that 
will be bestowed upon the soil. If plowed deep, 
it requires more dressing than if plowed shallow. 
We, however, seldom plow deeper than we 
ought. He thought from seven to nine inches was 
deep enough to plow on commonland. Mr. Shel- 
don also alluded to the benefit arising from skil- 
ful plowing. He believed there was a great say- 
ing in plowing straight. It makes much better 
finished land. 

Mr. Daruina, of Leominster, said that in plow- 
ing, regard should be had to the use which is to 
be made of the land. If he had a piece of grass 
land which he wanted to use for corn, he would 
plow it in the fall about three inches deep, and 
leave it for the frost to work upon and finish. 
Frost will tear % completely in pieces. In the 
spring if he were going to plant in furrows, he 
would harrow it, spread on his manure, and then 
cross-plow it. By this mode not a particle of turf 
is left on the ground or in it. He had never seen 
anything so effectual as this for pulverizing the 
soil. 

Mr. Coxiamore, of Pembroke, inquired the na- 
ture of the soils which Mr. Darling had treated in 
this way. His experience’ had been that on a 
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loamy, sandy soil, plowing in the fall was inju- 
rious. 

Mr. Danuine replied that they were generally a 
light, mellow loam, on the hills the soil was clayey. 
He believed that the system he described had been 
found to apply equally to the clayey as the other 
kinds of soils. ~ 

Mr. Waker was of opinion that common sense 
must be applied to this matter of plowing, as well 
as to everything else. A gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance had heard a great deal-said about deep plow- 
ing, and determined to try it upon a field of light 
soil, underneath which was a very coarse gravel. 
Plowing deep, he brought this to the surface, coy- 
ering up the natural svil, and consequently lost the 
use of his land. With such soils the policy should 
be-to draw up the sand or gravel little by little, 
and gradually convert it into a soil by the applica- 
tion of manure. In a few years a soil may be in- 
creased from six inches toa foot in depth, and thus 
doubled in value, for it will grow double the 
crops. 

Mr. Spracve was confident that fall plowing in 
dry, sandy land, was injurious. Hé& had a large 
quantity of land with a loose, sandy subsoil, and 
he believed that the quicker it was planted after 
being plowed, the better. But not so with lands 
having a hard subsoil, which wil! not let the water 
down, and which may bring up vegetable substances 
beneficial to plants. 

Col. Fautxner, of Acton, said the depth of plow- 
ing should depend on tbe nature of the soil. He 
cultivated eleven acres of land, which is unusually 
infested with rocks and stones, so much so that 
he almost despaired of reclaiming it. On the pro- 
duce of this amount of land he keeps ten cows, a 
yoke of oxen, and two horses, besides selling two 
to five tons of hay annually. His mode of cultiva 
tion is this. The land is plowed as deep as possi- 
ble. In May he plants with potatoes, and after 
removing the crop in the fall plows again. In 
May of the next year it is plowed and harrowed 
twice, and then sowed with millet, which yields a 
crop equal to a ton and a Half of hay. About the 
middle of August manure is spread over the stubble 
left by the millet, the land plowed and harrowed 
twice, and sowed down with timothy and red-top 
alone. Not less than sixty loads of manure are 
applied to the acre, and the land lasts seven years, 
generally yielding two to three tons of hay to the 
acre. 

Mr. F. said he could raise much better potatoes 
by using plaster and salt, mixed together, and 
none of them had decayed since he tried it. 

Mr. Suatx, of Truro, said he plowed his corn 
land about five inches deep. - It would not answer 
to plow deeper, on account of a want of manure to 
Vitalize the dead earth brought up by plowing deep. 
But if there was no lack of manure, it was no mat- 
ter how deep land was plowed. On the Cape, 


they always found they could raise good corn when 
they could bring their land over to a sward. Neat 
cattle he considered the best means of accomplish- 
ing this, for after they take the feed off the grass, 
there is nothing so beneficial to the land as the 
manure, both solid and liquid, which they leave up- 
on it. 
Mr. Spracvs thought farmers were generally in 
too much-haste to get their seed into the ground, 
and did not take sufficient pains to get the soil 
permeable, and in proper condition. 

Mr. Snetpon asked leave to make some remarks 
on the subject discussed at the last meeting, viz., 
the importance of agriculture to the well-being of 
the State as compared with any or all other in- 
terests. He illustrated his views by comparing 
the different professions, as farmers, inechanics, 
&c., to a tree, of which the farmer formed the 
trunk, the other classes the branches, and the la- 
boring men who serve them all, the roots. He il- 
lustrated at some length the results of a separa- 
tion of the various classes of society, and the ab- 
solute necessity of mutual assistance and depend- 
ence. 

Mr. Saetpon then went on to remark that much 
was said about protecting the farmer, that the 
government had done nothing for him, &e. In his 
view, the protection the farmer needs, is good free 
schools, that they may feel when they are grown 
up that they need not be ashamed to get up at 
these meetings, and speak in vindication of their 
own cause. He believed that every manufactory 
started, and every mechanical pursuit opened, af- 
forded protection to the farmer. 

Some pertinent remarks in relation to the pul- 
verizating of soils were made by Rev. Mr. Trask, 
of Fitchburg, and at 9 o’clock the meeting ad- 
journed. Shea 





For the New England Farmer. 
CARROTS FOR HORSES. 


Frienp Brown :—Do you recommend the feed- 
ing of carrots to horses on the same score that 
ou do to cows? I know that the opinion obtains 
in many sections that they are paramount to al- 
most any other kind of grain. Yet this practice 
has to my knowledge been attended with very se- 
rious results. Mr. Holbrook has often recorded 
his views with regard to the carrot—its culture, 
and that for which it was best adapted, but if I 
mistake not, he has never introduced the horse in 
this connexion. R. H. H. 


Remarks. — We have used carrots for horses 
with the best results, for years, and believe them 
to be excellent feed for any stock. 





To Kitt Lice on Catriz.—H. Muneerr, in the 
Prairie Farmer, says that a small quantity of dry 
slacked lime rubbed into the hair of cattle will de- 
stroy all lice. Ifa remedy it is a cheap and easy 





one. - 
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° For the New England Farmer. 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Since the establishment of this paper, by Mr. 
Cole, I have been a constant reader of it, first in 
its book form, and latterly as a ge paper. A 
few days since, I concluded to take the monthly, 
as the files of the weekly, which I have carefully 

reserved, are much less convenient for reference. 

Vell, the January number, after having been 
stitched into a cover and the leaves cut, now lies 
before me, having been looking it over. 

By what can the — of the world be more 
strikingly illustrated than by this same New Eng- 
land Farmer? In 1274, less than six hundred 
years ago, a single copy of the Bible cost about 
$160, although the standard of value was so dif- 
ferent then from that of our times, that the ordi- 
nary price for a day’s work by a common laborer, 
was three cents,—that of a bushel of wheat ten 
cents ; so that a Bible was equal in value to about 
300 barrels of flour! And only about 400 years 
ago, a man in England gave a load of hay for a 
single leaf of St. James’ Epistle. So say the re- 


cords. Now, in 1853, half a bushel of wheat will]. 


pay for twelve numbers of the Farmer, each con- 
taining reading matter equal to a volume of some 
135 pages of ordinary book printing. A single 

ound of butter will buy four times as much read- 
ing matter in Boston, A. D. 1853, as the whole 

early salary of the king’s physician would, in 
ee A. D. 1359. Yet some people who really 
would be glad of the Farmer can’t afford to take 
it! 

But these refiections are carrying me away from 
my purpose, which was to take a bird’s-eye view 
of the January Farmer, the first number of the 
monthly I have seen since the weekly was com- 
menced. Here then it is. Hold itup. ‘* New 
England Farmer ,’’—something patriotic and ven- 
erable in the very name. A pretty frontispiece,—| 
a farmer casting seed upon the well-plowed field, 
surrounded by his flocks and herds, implements, 
sheaves, fruit, poultry, bee-hive and farm-build- 
ings, while in the distance the steeple of the meet- 
ing-house, where he publicly worships God, and 
the dim outlines of the school-house are seen, rest- 
ing against the dark form of the ‘‘ everlasting 
hills.’’ Then follow names of proprietors and ed- 
itors. What a trio occupy the editorial ‘‘chair,’’ 
representatives of three Fates. The farm of the 
principal editor lies in a town that was visited by 
a party of ‘‘Good old English Gentlemen,’’ who 
strolled into that neighborhood om the 19tb of 
April, 1775, but who took so little fancy to the 
agricultural advantages of the section, that the 
did not stop long enough to make a very ieeneagh 
analysis of the soil. One of the assistant editors 
is experimenting upon the soil of the Green Moun- 
tain State, the other upon that of the Granite 
State. Let us now look a little closer at the re- 
sult of their labors, as exhibited in the sheet be- 
fore us. We will take up the articles successively. 

‘The New Year.’’—Reflections on the past, sug- 
gestions for the future. 

**A Valuable Book for Reference.”’—Eight char- 
acteristics of the monthly Farmer. 

**Great Yield of Carrots,’’ in Wendell, cultiva- 
ted by Mr. Cook. Clear profit of $100 on three- 
fourths of an acre. Detailing particulars of state 
of land, mode of tillage, price of crop, &c. Infor- 





mation well worth a ride of a half-day for any 


farmer to obtain, who don’t hold to “‘Books.”” By 
the way, Mr. Cook, why not charge manure? Out 
here it is worth $7 per cord. 

‘*The Season.’’—Comparing the present with 
the last. Very acueptable facts, as every body 
talks of the weather. 

“The Use of Guano.’’—Information in relation 
to its use in Virginia, by one who had tried the 
article on worn-out lands in that State. The same 
information might-have been given to each one of 
your many thousand subscribers, by letter! _ 

‘‘ Profit of Fowls.’’—An apparently honest. ac- 
count for two years with some 75 biddies, show- 
ing a profit of about 50 cents a year on each hen. 
Every body likes to read such accounts; very few 
have patience to make them. 

‘*4 Remedy for Bots in Horses.’’—Don’t sound 
quackish at all. 

** Advantages of Warm Weather.’’—Estimate to 

show that two and a half millions of dollars will 
be saved*in fodder alone by the mild winter, in 
New Hampshire. Is not the ‘“‘wind tempered to 
the shorn lamb?”’ 
‘‘Peculiar Difficulties of New England Farm- 
ing.’’—Want of system, skill, education, capital, 
&e., discussed. Comments on some Yankee hab- 
its,—going West, to California, turning preacher, 
doctor, Member of Congress or shoemaker! A 
spicy article. But are not some of the best homes 
in the land enjoyed by shoe-making farmers of 
Massachusetts ? 

‘* Harvest Hymn.’’—Alas, how many of us need 
to alter the last two lines, thus: 

The incense of a grumbling heart, 
Is all that we do bring. 

**Lyceum Lectures.’’—Endorsing the proposi- 
tion of the State Board to employ lecturers on Ag- 
riculture. Can’t help saying I have little faith in 
this project. This lecturing, is it not an attempt to 
build a sort of ‘‘royal es to knowledge.’? They 
have to dig for gold in California; so must we dig 
for knowledge. That’s the price, and it cannot 
be bought any cheaper. But lectures may stir the 
waters and open the way for something better. 

‘**Two Acres.’”’—Grand good hints to those of 
us who have so much land that we are too poor to 
cultivate any of it properly. Almost persuaded 
to sell a part of mine first chance, and then see if 
I can’t do something worth while on what is left. 

‘Red Russet.’’—Its history and character, with 
a fine picture of its fruit. When some people get 
hold of a kind of fruit, or any other thing that 
sells well, they feel inclined to keep the secret to 
themselves. Net so the correspondents and edi- 
tors of the Farmer. 

** The Season of 1852 at Wilmington and Vicin- 
ity.”’—By Silas Brown. Everything from his pen 
is ‘‘twenty-four carets fine.” 

‘*State Board of Agriculture.’’—Proceedings, 
Dec. 1, 1852. 

Vegetation in California.’’—Lots of tough sto- 
ries. To think of eating onions, like apples, when 
they weigh twenty-one pounds apiece, almost 
brings tears to one’s eyes, without looking at 
spruce trees 300 feet high, or solid cabbages seven 
feet in circumference! Yet Mr. Shelton tells of 
many such things. 

‘*Crops in Canada,”’ ‘‘ Whittier’s Corn Song,”’ 
‘*A Siberian Winter,’’ are short, pithy articles. 

‘Winter Lectures.”,—A suggestion to substi- 
tute practical men for professional lecturers consid- 
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ered, and a sort of tea-party or pic-nic of half an 
hour or so, recommended to precede the lectures, 
by which the sharp corners of unsociability may 
be rubbed off. Pity ’tis laboring men cannot be 
induced to try their hand in literary efforts oftener 
than they do. The preparation of one address 
would do any of us more good than the mere lis- 
tening to a dozen much better ones, by others. 

**Sound Mazims in Farming .*—Old hints here, 
to new reformers in our line. 

‘* Susceptibility of Animals to Atmospheric Influ- 
ence.”’—Curious facts stated on this subject. Some 
of them, at least, familiar to the weatherwise. 

‘“‘Gathering and Preserving Winter Fruit.”’— 
One of those practical articles, which I value just 
as highly in print, as I should if the words fell 
from the lips of the fruit-grower, himself. My 
own pean corroborates the principle that 
‘‘warmth occasions rapid decay ;”’ but how shall 
a warm cellar be made cool? 

‘¢ Lime, Guano, Bone-dust.’’—*‘Lime in agricul- 
ture.’’ Scientific facts and suggestions. <Anter- 
esting for farmers’ use, or ought to be, inquiring 
what they shall do to improve the soil. 

‘s Warts on Plum Trees.’’—Inquiry for a remedy 
—none found. 

‘*The Way Russians Treat their Horses.’’—An 
article that should be read by all rough, profane 
Yankee teamsters, till they are ashamed of the 
treatment this noble animal receives at the hands 
of some of them. 

‘* Honey Bees.’’—Facts about these patterns of 
industry—such as, that bees secrete honey, as cows 
do milk, not cull or gather it, as people suppose 
they do, from flowers. 

** Raising and Selling Milk.’”’—The dark side of 
the business, by a Westboro’ man, who seconds 
the motion for a Milk Convention, 

‘* House Plants.’’—Girls, this is for you. 

‘Plowing Orchards.’’—This article certainly 
‘‘plows”’ a deep furrow into.the prevailing notions 
on the subject, and reverses Mr. Cole’s teachings. 
Hope we shall not have to change our practices 
in agriculture, as often as ladies do their taste in 
bonnets. Still we like to hear all sides. Was it 
not the “‘pruning closely’’—words that make me 
shudder—and not the “plowing often,” that 
caused the disease? 

‘* Apples.’’—Cautions as to new varieties, and 
remarks on certain qualifications essential to first 
rate fruit. 

‘*Great Yield.’’ 

‘United States Agricultural Society.’’—First 
meeting, character on objects. 

“Inventory of New Hampshire,’ ‘‘A Beauti- 
ful ‘otal and the Last Rose of Summer, bring us 
to the 

** Bull—Earl of Seaham,’’ who occupies the last 
page of the first half of the January Farmer. And 

nere I must stop,—with my design of reviewin 
the whole number, half accomplished ; although 
have expended twice the labor that I thought the 
whole would require. Just look at the articles 
enumerated— practical, scientific, humane,—yet 
they constitute but the one-twenty-fourth part of 
a whole volume, i. e., four cents worth. 

And here I wish to make a remark or two upon 
the weekly Farmer, in which the agricultural mat- 
ter occupies about one of its four pages. First, as 


to one editor. If it is a religious r, and 
edited perhaps by a clergyman, whose on are 
full of professional duties, he is required not only 
to write and select the matter of a religious char- 
acter, but also, to “‘keep the run’’ of secular af- 
fairs, from the ‘‘doings in Congress,’’ to the latest 
railroad ‘‘accident.’’ The same is the case with 
olitical, literary and agricultural papers general- 
y- No wonder he fails in some one or more 
points, when so many things are attempted by. one 
man. The agricultural editor has other duties 
than those of his editorial sanctum. He should 
attend agricultural meetings, fairs, cattle shows, 
&e., &c. Not only this, he ought to go among the 
farmers, visit them in their fields, houses and 
barns ; beside managing his own-farm. Without 
meddling with the miscellaneous department of 
the paper, he has plenty todo. Who then shall 
attend to that? the boys in the printing office? 

Messrs. Raynotps & Nourse think not. They 
hire a man for this purpose. And may the invest- 
ment be as profitable to them asit is advantageous 
to their readers. The weekly Farmer, as to mis- 
cellaneous reading, condensed, yet comprehensive 
news items, I regard as a model paper. Here, 
there is a place for every thing, and ree thing is 
always in its place. But the amount of labor, re-~ 
search, and tact necessary to keep them so, week 
after week, is, I apprehend, generally underrated. 
The labor ofan author—one who ‘makes pieces out 
of his own head’’—is far better appreciated than 
that of one who strips facts, thoughts and inci- 
dents of their unnecessary verbiage, or clothes 
them in simple attire and arranges them in order 
for reading or reference. Yet, to the success of a 
public journal, the faithful performance of the du- 
ties of the mere editor is not less important than 
those of the author. 

With such journals, to collect the results of the 
practices of the best farmers, and the suggestions 
of the most learned and scientific men in the 
land,—with most of our highest Universities open 
to all, for such partial course, if desired, as shall 
enable students to pursue any branch that may be 
thought to have particular bearing upon their oc- 
cupations, is there need of changing the New Eng- 
land system of common education, to that partial 
system which would establish one college for the 
farmer, another for the merchant, and so on? 

Winchester, Jan., 1853. 8. F. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THORN AND QUINCE STOCES FOR 
PEARS. 


‘Is the thorn as good as the quince to graft the 
pear into?’”’? No. Youask why; I will give some 
reasons why I think they are not so good. The 
thorn when taken from the woods has but very 
few fibrous roots, and I have found that they were 
very slow to throw out roots in the nursery; I 
have transplanted and after two years 
them, and the scions would w very well the 
first year, and some the second, but die the third ; 
I have pulled up those that have thus died, and 





found that they had no more fibrous roots than 
when I set them out. Of quite a lot that I have 
tried, I have not got one left. They are as liable 
to be attacked by the borer as the quince, and it 


to the liberality of the publishers. Most publish-|is almost impossible to find them in this vicinity 
ers of weekly papers think it all they can afford, 'free from this nuisance. I have known cases where 
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the pear has been worked on the thorn with suc- 
cess; I have also known the quince worked on the 
thorn six or eight feet high, but this is no advan- 


tage. 

“ihe quince, it is well known, has a great many 
small roots, and will live and flourish where not one 
in ten of the thorns will Jive. Quince stocks come 
cheap, and would prove cheaper in the end than 
the thorns if they could be had free of expense. 
My advice is, for dwarfs, try quince stocks instead 

thorn. fy OR A 
Newton Centre, Fed. 1st, 1853. é, 





Remarxs.—This advice is from a practical nurse- 
ryman, who speaks what he knows. 





A MILD WINTER. 

Up to the 12th of February there had been no 
sleighing in this vicinity with the exception of a 
few days in Boston and its immediate neighborhood. 
Pansies, or Heart’s Ease, have been in blossom 
throughout the winter, in our garden at Concord, 
but without the delicate perfume which they give 
out in the summer. 
~ Fermers have been enabled to perform various 
kinds of labor which will considerably facilitate 
their spring work, so that if the April weather is 
favorable we may look for an unusual amount of 
sowing and planting for the coming season. 

Plowing was going on as we passed through 
New Jersey last week on our retarn from Wash- 
ington ; and the peach trees were in blossom on the 
eleventh February at Baltimore. 

The air to-day, (the 12th) is as soft as the first 
of May; overcoats hang on their pegs, and win- 
dows are open on the sunny sides of houses. 

As the sun is up earlier and remains longer, the 
prospects of the ice-dealers grow fainter for a crop 
of that pellucid article. 


The roads are heavy, and locomotion slow off of | 


the rails, while the skaters and sleigh-riders do 
not sing praises of such weather half as cheerily as 
do those who find it a little difficult to get coppers 
to purchase coals. 

The prognostications of the almanacks have not 
all failed. The old Farmer’s Almanack has hit it 
toaT. Of the days 9, 10, 11 and 12, it says— 
** Quite mild for February.’’ Who can doubt its 
infallibility hereafter? Success to the Old Far- 
mer’s Almanack; and don’t forget it in haying 
time! 





A Srtzxpip Prar.—At the room of Col. Wit- 
per, 1 Pearl Street, we saw the other day a spe- 
cimen of the Belle Angevine Pear, grown with 
eleven others on the same tree at St. Germain, 
France, which weighed when green thirty-four 
ounces! Its height was eight inches, and circum- 
ference fifteen. It was purchased and presented 
Mr. Wilder by Geo. D. Parris, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. It was preserved in alcohol, and in per- 
feet condition. 


BLOODGOOD AND ROSTIEZER PEARS. 
The Bloodgood is a very highly-flavored pear, 
and deserves a place in every garden among the 
early fruits. It was brought into notice about 
the year 1835, by James Bioopcoop, a nursery- 
man, at Flushing, Long Island. The sort was 
brought to that nursery as a new variety, without 
a name, and Mr. B. was never able to trace its 
history further. The tree is rather short jointed, 
with deep reddish brown wood, grows moderately 
fast, and bears early and regularly. The fruit, 
like that of all early pears, is better if ripened in 
the house. 

Tt surpasses, says Downing, every European va- 
riety of the same season; and together with the 
Dearborn’s Seedling, another native sort, will 
supplant in all our gardens the Jargonelle, and all 
inferior early pears. 

Fruit of medium size, turbinate to obovate.— 
Skin yellow, sprinkled with russet dots, giving it a 
russety look on one side. Calyx strong and open, 
scarcely depressed. Flesh yellowish white, buttery 
and melting, with a rich, sugary, highly aromatic 
flavor. Ripe from the 25th of July to the 10th of 
August. 





The Rostrezer, which is the smaller outline, is 
supposed to be a German pear, and is likely to 
prove a capital variety. It bears abundantly. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong-pyriform. Skin a 
dull yellowish green, with a reddish brown cheek, 
and whitish dots, light russet, Stalk very |: ng; 
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nearly two inches, irregular, slender, set with very 
little depression. Calyx open, but little sunk.— 
Flesh juicy, a little coarse, bat very melting, 
sweet and delicious, with a rich perfume. Ripe 
August and September. 





AT HOME AGAIN. 

On returning from our late attendance upon the 
first annual meeting of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society, at Washington, we find an accumu- 
lation of communications, inquiries, new books, 
papers, &c., upon our desk which could not all be 
noticed in the brief space of a week, but which 
shall receive respectful attention at an early mo- 
ment. We beg leave to utter new expressions of 
thankfulness for these favors—these sure indica- 
tions of progress and improvement among the 
thousands of our readers. 

Our last year’s volume was increased some one 
hundred and sixty pages to make room for the con- 
tributions of our friends. But this increased space 
will not sufficiently accommodate their increased 
activity of mind. The occupation has now a litera- 
ture; farmers have broken down the partition 
walls that long separated them from the world of 
letters. With their new modes of culture they 
have found new modes of expression, and are con- 
stantly furnishing the agricultural press with clear, 
and comprensive statements of their operations. 
Such contributions are already giving tone and 
character to these publications, and will prove of 
essential benefit to every inquirer in the art. 

Our visit at the metropolis was a pleasant one. 
Its direct object being accomplished, a few days 
were devoted to friendly interchanges among old 
and dear friends, and in conversation with gentle- 
men from various parts of the Union. One day 
was most agreeably spent on the plantatiun of Mr. 
Catvert, in Maryland, in looking at his one hun- 
dred milch cows, his new and unique barn and 
sheds, and other matters of interest. These may 
form topics of remark hereafter. In returning, a 
day which will long be remembered, was passed 
in a visit to the Caloric ship Ericsson—that beau- 
tiful structure, and wonderful embodiment of man’s 
genius. We went among the depths of her ma- 
chinery, examining the finish and nice adjustment 
of its parts, and kindled with enthusiasm as we 
believed that upon bidding she must ‘walk the 
water like a thing of life.”’ An hour or two at 
the ‘‘literary emporium’’ of the Harpgr’s closed 
the day. 

Now, again at our post, not only your written 
favors, but your faces, kind readers, we shall be 
glad to see. The interest in which we are engaged 
is a common one, and each must ‘magnify his of- 
fice” as best he may. 





To Kit Lice on Swive.—The N. Y. Agricultor 
says that sour, warm buttermilk, well salted, and 


rubbed upon the backs of swine, will destroy all 
the vermin there. © 





REMEDY FOR CHOKED CATTLE. 


We were not aware, until quite 
] recently, that there is an annual 

loss by the choking of cattle which 
amounts to a very serious item in 
the commonwealth. On mention- 
ing the subject lately, a gentleman 
informed us of several instances of 
quite recent occurrence, some of 
which proved fatal. 

Having a cow in the habit of get- 
ting choked, we found it necessary 
to find some ready way of relieving 
i her, or else to see her die. The 
plan described below is easy and 
sure. At any rate, we have known 
| a woman ‘ unchoke a cow,” re- 
| peatedly, alone, with these imple- 





ments. 
Take a round stick, fifteen inches 
long, and two or two and a half 
inches in diameter, and bore an inch 
oe & hole through the centre, as shown 
F. 





in Fig.2 at 4; take a common broom 
handle and pass its upper end 
through the hole at 4, in the stick, 
Fig. 2, and draw it along to the lower end, at let- 
tera. The end of the stick at a, must be wound 
with cotton cloth to make a bunch about two and 
a half inches through, and 
the cloth nailed on so as to 
prevent all possibility of its 
slipping off, —then cover 
the cloth with lard, so as 
to make it slip easy. Now 
place the stick, Fig. 2, 
across the cow’s mouth, 
and fasten it with strings Fig. 2. 

or straps about the roots of the horns, then gent- 
ly press the stick, or probang, down the throat, 
and the work is done! 

These articles may be fitted ready for use in 
half an hour, and should always be in readiness, 
After having them by us for severa) years, we find 
that the practice is an old English one, and the 
same operation is described in some of the English 
books. 


ig. 1. 
Cattle Probang. 








For the New Engiand Farmer. 
A RARE BROOD. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have been interested in the 
accounts published in your r, relating to 
Fowls, their treatment, profit of keeping, &e. I 
have a few of several varieties, but having lately 
commenced farming, have no results to offer as yet. 
A fact, however, has come under my observation, 
which I think may not be uninteresting. A neigh- 





bor of mine has a hen which hatched spring, 


. 
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in one brood, twenty-nine (29) chickens, all of 
which she raised during the past season. She is 
large, and I should judge a native, with a cross 
of the Cochin China or some other large breed. 
Sheldon, Vt., Jan., 1853. OVICE. 





LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET- 
INGS. 

Firta Meetinc—Tvuespay Evenina, Fes. 15, 1853. 

The fifth meeting of the series was held on Tues- 
day evening, at the State House. 

The meeting was called to order at quarter past 
7 o’clock by Mr. Proctor, of Danvers, and Hon. 
Amasa WALKER was called upon to preside. 

Upon taking the chair, Mr. Walker announced 
the subject for the evening’s discussion, as fol- 
lbws— 

“The comparative value and profit in the culti- 
vation of grass, grain, and vegetables, as farm pro- 
ducts.”’ 

In opening the discussion, the chairman re- 
marked that he was very unexpectedly called up- 
on to preside, and was entirely unprepared to speak 
on the topic of the evening. He observed, how- 
ever, that the agriculture of Massachusetts had 
entirely changed within the last twenty-five years, 
in that the opening of railroads, affording rapid 
communication from all parts of the country, with 
Boston, the great market of the State, had given 
a new value to different articles of farm production. 
We now have to compete with the West, with 
which we are in direct connection. By next fall, 
cattle, and almost all agricultural products, will be 
brought here from the Western Reserve, in Ohio, 
whereas twenty-five years ago we had a market 
which was essentially our own. From this change 
of circumstances, of course our farming must 


lue of those crops, first taking up that of grass, 
grown for the making of hay, and this because 
the grass grown in pastures is more of a natural 
production. He thought it could not be doubted, 


however, that our pastures might be greatly bene- 
fited by proper attention and renovation. The 
main objects which the farmer has in view are to 


secure the means of feeding their stock, and their 


families, and to produce something which will sup- 
ply them with cash. As a general thing the hay 
crop on well conducted farms does not muchrex- 
ceed one tun to the acre, and lands devoted to it 
cannot be estimated to yield more than $20 net 
income to the acre, with a very moderate allow- 
ance for the necessary fertilizing agents. Of the 
grain crops, Indian corn, all things considered, is 
the most valuable. The average of this crop 
throughout the State does not exceed 40 bushels to 
the acre, though on lands fairly manured and in 
good condition, 50 bushels would be a fair crop. 
But the general value of corn cannot be stated 
higher than $40 per acre; and allowing $20 for 
extra manure and labor, the net income of any 
kind of grain lands will not exceed $20 per acre. 
Of root crops, carrots, beets, and turnips, are the 
most profitable fur feeding stock. Carrots require 
much care in preparing the soil, but yield abund- 
antly. From 12 to 20 tons to the acre are fre- 
quently raised, and they are valued by men of ex- 
perience at half the worth of English hay for horses 
and neat stock. 

Mr. Proctor had no doubt that lands properly 
managed would yield double the value in carrots 
that they would in grass or grain, and the same is 
true to a certain extent of beets, turnips and pars- 
nips. He believed carrots to be the most valuable 





change also, and we must turn our attention to the 
cultivation of those crops in which we can compete 
successfully with those sections of the country 
which share our markets with us. And in doing 
this, reference must especially be had to the cost 
of transportation entailed upon. these foreign pro- 
ductions, for in the ratio of this expense is the ex- 
tent of our protection, and advantage over the 
foreign producer. As for instance the expense on 
certain articles in proportion to their value,—the 
greater the expense om this value of course the 
more chance we have of profitable competition. 


Are there not some products which we can get 
sooner to market than our competitors, and also 
some perishable ones which cannot be profitably 
In deciding what ar- 
ticles to raise, much depends upon the judgment 


transported long distances? 


and circumstances of the farmer. 


crop the farmer could raise ; but they can be grown 
only on good soil, with thorough tillage and liberal 
manuring. The land should be plowed at least 
nine to twelve inches in depth, well pulverized, and 
sown in rows 14, 16, or 18 inches apart. They 
can be cultivated with less uncertainty than any 
other crop, and the speaker knew of no insect that 
operates to destroy them. Estimating 16 tons as 
a fair crop, at $8 per ton they would yield $128; 
and deducting $68 from this for extra labor and 
manure, it leaves a net profit of $60 per acre,— 
more than double that of grain or grass crops. 
Beets, perhaps, would be nearly as profitable as 
carrots, and they are quite as favorable for cattle ; 
but they cannot be grown for several successive 
years on the same soil, and leave it in good condi- 
tion. At the end of two years some rotative crop 
is necessary, and no crop will grow advantageous- 
ly after them. With carrots there are some crops 





Mr. Procror, of Danvers, said he would not re-|that will grow better after theu—onions, for in- 


commend the exclusive application of the lands o 


f\stance. He had known a crop worth $200 per 


afarm to either grass, grain, or vegetables, be-\acre to be raised on land which had been used for 


cause each is in a measure useful. 


He then pro-| carrots. 
ceeded to institute a comparison of the relative va- 


Mr. Saurrn, Senator from Hampshire County, 
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' said that in his section of the State the crops raised| be reckoned with which is the straw. He consid- 
| were those best adapted to stock feeding, as they|ered the corn crop the most profitable. It is best 
| were not located near enough to markets that would] adapted of any kind of grain for feeding. Mr. 
give them good prices. Hence they chose such| Rowley stated the system in his locality to be thus 
crops as would most benefit their lands, and looked| —‘‘We mow the most of our lands,—all that we 
to their stock for their income. Root crops were|can—we crop the rest, and fill our yards with stock 
) but very little cultivated. Broom corn is cultivated] from the West—cattle, sheep, horses, &., and 
7 with great success ; it affords a good deal of feed| then we feed our grain during the winter season. 
- for cattle. Many have gone into the cultivation| Living nearer New York, Brighton and Boston, we 
y of tubacco ; it requires double the manure of ordi-|have the advantage over the western country. 
- nary crops. The general average of corn is about} With daily communication we can ascertain the 
t 40 bushels, though sometimes, on particular pieces| condition of the market, and we can run our pro- 
t of land 60 to 80 bushels are raised. His system|ducts quicker than they can.” 
- of cultivation was a rotation of crops, plowing up| The speaker stated that he had had but little 
e green sward, putting on ten or twelve loads of| experience in root crops; they failed him entirely 
s manure, and getting therefrom 60 bushels of corn|last season in consequence of the drought. He 
Pp to the acre; then plant in September with rye and/ related an instance of extraordinary yield in carrots 
0) get 30 bushels ; and then sow it down and get 2/in the town of Monterey, which come before the 
n tons of hay—all by one dressing of manure. In|County Agricultural Society. It was-judged by 
D. reply to an inquiry, as to whether broom corn can|the committee that the yield would reach 1800 
d be grown 12 or 14 years in succession without ex-|bushels to the acre. The soil was cold, clayey, 
or hausting the soil, Mr. Smith stated that he did not| and wet. 
y think it did; he had a piece of land he had plant-| He stated in explanation that the estimate was 
e. ed with it for 30 years. The cost per acre of rais-| based upon a measurement made about the 20th 
1e ing tobacco he stated to be about four times as|0f September by the committee. One’ row was 
re much as that of Indian corn. He also stated in| dug as a part of a rod, to reckon from, and that 
d- reply to inquiry that he considered his thirtieth;Tow measured at the rate of over a thousand bush- 
e- crop of broom corn from the same land as good as|éls to the acre. This was after a severe drought, 
X- the first. It averages 600 to 700 Ibs. of ‘‘brush”’ and as the fall rains were then coming on, the 
es to the acre, and is worth 34 to 12 cents per hun- committee were of opinion that the crop would 
dred ; 6 cents is a fair price. From a well ma-|double before it was gathered. No accurate 
ly tured crop, 10 bushels of seed can be obtained from| measurement had been rendered to the committee. 
»ts a hundred weight ; and it is as good for feeding) The speaker stated in conclusion that he believed 
is out as oats. that 50 per cent. of the actual profits of farming in 
rs- Mr. Rowtey, of Egremont, said the farmers of|southern Berkshire, came directly or indirectly 
ble the southern part of Berkshire were turning their| from raising Indian corn. 
wn attention considerably to grass crops, and from} Mr. Watxer inquired of the last speaker the 
ral having no market near at hand, their products| cost of bringing corn from Chicago. eed 
ast were fed on the farm. Much attention was paid) Mr. Rowzey replied that he could not tell; but 
ind to the improvement of grass lands by manuring]| the millers of Berkshire furnished western corn for 
ney and underdraining, which latter operation it was about 60 cents. 
ny considered caused an increase of one quarter in the| Col. Fauixner, of Acton, said he had paid 50 
hit yield of clayey, wet lands; $10 is the average mar-|cents a bushel on wheat from Chicago. Col. F. 
} as ket price for hay in his locality. Of grain crops,|#lso desired information in regard to the use of 
28 ; corn is considered the staple production, and more|¥@no as a manure, and in some remarks on the 
and of it is raised than of any other crop. The average) Subject gave it as his opinion that many farmers 
> yield is 50 bushels. The corn is cut in September) spread their manure over too much ground. He 
and stacked. He considered an acre of corn fod-| incidentally stated that the value of the milk 
2 as der equal to an acre of grass. Wheat, forthe last| brought over the Fitchburg railroad into Boston 
tle ; two seasons, had been cultivated with great suc-|the past year, at 4 1-2 cents per quart, was 
sive cess. Mr. Rowley stated that a neighbor of his| $146,560,20. 
ndi- had gathered from a field of 15 acres 282 bushels} Mr. Howarp, of Boston, said that in using plas- 
rop by measurement, and 313 by weight, it weighing! ter with guano, the former should be in a state of 
ous- 64 Ibs. to the bushel. This, however, is more than| solution, in order to retain the ammonia of the 
rops an average. If put down at 20 bushels to the acre,| guano. If dry, a combination of the sulphuric 
r in- at $1,25 per bushel, and corn at 40 bushels, at 624) acid with it would not take place and the ammo- 
) per cents, we find that each amount to $25—while in| nia would evaporate. It takes a large quantity of 
d for addition to the corn we have the fodder. The cost] water—70 to 1—to render plaster sufficiently solu- 
of seed for corn 25 cents, of wheat $3, per acre,| ble to form available combination with the guano. 
nty, and then a little addition for liming'the wheat, to! Mr. Procror moved that the following be the 
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subject for discussion next Tuesday evening, in 
lieu of the subject in order for that evening : 

“The expediency of establishing in the several 
counties of the State, Farwers’ Insrrrurss, and 
the most useful form of such organization.” 

Mr. Procror explained that the object was to 
establish something similar to the Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes now existing under the Board of Education. 
The subject is now pending before the Boar of 
Agriculture, and was suggested by President 
Hitchcock, who, jt was probable, might be present 
and address the meeting next Tuesday evening. 
The motion was carried, and at 9 o’clock the meet- 
ing adjourned. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A PEW REMARES ON RAISING CEL- 
EBRY. 


Mr. Epsror :—I saw an article on celery in the 
last number of the Farmer for January,with which 
I cannot fully agree, though in most respects 

od and true. Your correspondent quotes from 

e Patent Office Report, which says: ‘“‘As the 
plant grows, continue to earth up,’ &. Now, 
my experience is that it should not be hoed up at 
all, until within four weeks of the time you intend 
to dig it, if early celery ; if late, it requires longer, 
as it does not blanch so fast when the weather 
becomes cool. Last season I tried both ways, 
and the result was, that that which was earthed 
up at different times as the plant advanced in 
growth, was some of it very rusty, and all of it 
more or less so; while that which was not hoed 
up at all until within four weeks of the time I 
dug it, was cated free from rust, blanched up 
twenty inches, and as white assnow. From these 
facts, as well as the testimony of others, and all 
previous experience, I must say, I think the prac- 
tice of earthing up at different times is a very bad 
one ; and.I would advise all who have been in the 
habit of hoeing up as recommended by your cor- 
respondent, to try the plan I have recommended 
above, and I am satisfied they never will return to 
the other. J. F.C. H. 

Newton Centre, Jan. 1, 1853. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A NEW APPLE. 


Gents. :—I send you by bearer, a few apples of 
a variety which my father has growing upon his 
farm, and for which he knows no name. I would 
like to have you try them, and tell me if they are 
a variety which are grown to any extent in the 
N. E. States. I do not know of any like them ex- 
cept in this place. The tree is a good grower and 
an excellent bearer in even years. The fruit is 
uniform in size and color, will keep as well as a 
Baldwin, and is preferred to Baldwins by all who 
have eaten them. I sold the fruit this year high- 
er than other fruit. I ought to have sent the ap- 
ples before this ; they are a little past the prime. 

Respectfully yours, | Appison Ricarpson. 

East Medway, Feb., 1853. 





Remarxs.—This apple has been kept a little too 
long, but is a good one still. It has a striking 


similarity to the Red Gilliflower, but does not agree 
in all particulars sufficiently for us to pronounce it 
identical. It isa much better apple than many 
now under cultivation. We know of no fruit 
like it. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES._ 


Mr. Sauvet Biopeer, Acworth, N. H., has an 
apple of six years’ growth. Three inches from 
the ground it is 13 1-2 inches in circumference ; 
and 5 inches from the ground 10 1-2; 15 feet and 
7 inches in height. Bore the 6th year five and a 
half pecks of apples ; the tree bears common fruit, 
and has had no cultivation. 


Larce Hocs.—Mr. Josern P. Govup, of Mid- 
dleton, slaughtered a hog on the 27th Jan. which 
was but 20 months old, and weighed 651 pounds. 

Messrs. Bioop & Bent, of Faneuil Hall Market, 
have just received of Mr. Joszrn Jameson, of South- 
boro’, 4 hogs which weighed, respectively, 723, 
607, 513, and 506. pounds! Also, from Mr. Jonas 
Currer, of Weston, two hogs which weighed 567 
pounds each! 


To J. K., Bradford, Vt.—There can be hardly a 
question but that guano will materially increase 
your corn crops on the interval lands you mention, 
if you apply it during a gentle rain, or in such a 
manner as that it shall not give off its fertilizing 
properties. If you sow it broadcast let it be dur- 
ing a moist day ; if you put it in the hill, mix 
with five parts of moist loam, on the morning of 
the day in which you intend to apply it, thorough- 
ly pulverizing the lumps of guano and incorporate 
them with the loam. On a portion of the gua- 
noed land, make some experiments with ashes, 
salt, lime and plaster, and note the results. Say 
a few rods only of each. On a few rods apply 
ashes, on a few, salt, and.soon. It will be clear 
to you, we think, on reflection, that your land 
abounds now in vegetable matter, but that by 
long cropping, and no manuring, the mineral pro- 
perties are expended. 

Friznp Brown :—Dear Sir,—Can you or any 
body else, tell us how to make hard water sof 
if you can you will oblige a subscriber. 

There is a New Hampshire girl in New York 
City, who has been offered $20 per week to go 
to London and learn the girls how to use the sew- 
ing machine, and her expenses in a steamer going 
and coming all borne—God bless her. D. 8. 

Lebanon, 1853. 

From two to four ounces of sal soda dissolved 
in a barrel of water is usually sufficient to soften 
it. This isa very cheap salt, and is one of the 
principal articles used in making the famous wash- 
ing fluid so much in use at present, and sold at 
the shops at from 20,to 50 cents a gallon. 


L. H., Burlington, Vt., describes a steer raised 
and owned by Jacos Perkins, of that town. At 





one day old, i»weighed 124 1-2 Ibs. ; at 30 months, 
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1,737 lbs .; and at four years old, 3,135 Ibs. It 
has not been fatted, although its girth is 9 feet and 
3 inches! 





LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Nesbit, principal of the Agricultural and 
Chemical College, Kensington, England, in a lec- 
ture on the use of lime, says: ‘‘Pure limestone 
consists of 22 parts of carbdnic acid and 28 of lime. 
When the limestone is heated in the furnace, the 
carbonic acid is driven off, and pure lime is left be- 
hind, if the limestone itself is pure. Lime, how- 
ever, that is not perfectly pure, he says, is best 
adapted for agricultural purposes. Those varieties 
that have in them phosphate of lime are most val- 
uable ; and those which contain Silica in a soluble 
state, sulphate of lime, and gypsum, are also valu- 
able: for these impure limestones convey to the 
soil other constituents besides calcareous matter.’’ 
Mr. Nesbit sums up his remarks by saying, ‘Lime 
can be used beneficially upon soils which . have 
been little stirred, little exposed to the air, upon 
soils containing organic matter, upon new soils, or 
upon those which contain naturally or artificially 
a certain amount of organic matter, and upon 
heavy clay soils it acts best; but if used without 
manure upon arable soils from which crop after 
crop has been taken, lime will not restore fertility. 
There is an old and true proverb, 


“The use of lime without manure 
Will always make the farmer poor.” 


As to the pos of lime to be applied, Mr. N. 
was in favor of applying it in small quantities fre- 
quently, rather than in large quantities at long in- 
tervals. The application of lime to grass lands is 
producing very striking results, not only on mow- 
ing, but on pasture lands. 





AcricutruraL Exatsirions ror 1853.—The fol- 
lowing is the order of the Annual Exhibitions of 
the County Agricultural Societies of Massachu- 
setts for 1853, as reported from the several socie- 
ties to the State Board of Agriculture. 


Worcester County Society.............- Sept. 21 and 22. 
Norfolk County Society... .......++.+ Sept. 27 and 28. 
Essex County Society.........-...+se0. Sept. 28 and 29. 
Housatonic Society........-.seeseeesees Sept. 28 and 29. 
Worcester West Society..........secceccessees Sept. 30. 
Bristol County Society......... ...seseee- Oct. 4 and 5. 
Middlesex County Society.........-.ses.e0- Oct. 4 and 5. 
Berkshire County Society.........+-+.s0+0 Oct. 5 and 6. 
Plymouth County Society........ SP ccercccsccsses Oct. 6. 
Franklin County Society............sesee0- Oct. 6 and 7. 
Barnstable County Society.......-.e0e.ccceceesee Oct. 7. 
Hampden, Franklin and Hampshire do...Oct. 11 and 12. 
Hampden County Society.........+.-.+++ Oct. 13 and 14. 
Hampshire County Society........+..seseeeeeeee Oct. 26. 





AcricutturaL Mass Mrerinc.—The people of 
Middlesex county propose to hold an Agricultural 
Mass Meeting, at Concord, early in March, to dis- 
cuss the general interests of agriculture, dine to- 
gether, and incite each other to a more systemat- 
ic and intelligent mode of cultivating the soil. We 
hope this ‘ball will be put in motion,” and ,fol- 
lowed by every county in the Commonwealth. 





Crover Seep ror aN Acre.—Mr. Nicuot, in the 
Rural New Yorker, thinks six pounds of clover 
seed sufficient for an acre. 





» 


Ladies’ Department. 





REOBIPTS FOR THE SICK. 


Sucarep Orancs.—Select the lightest colored 
oranges for this purpose, as they are. more acid 
than the dark. Peel off the vind ond slice them, 
laditudinally or cross-wise, about the eighth of an 
inch in thickness. Strew over them some powdered 
white sugar, in the proportion of a nful of 
sugar to each slice. Let them stand fifteen min- 
utes. They are very palatable in fevers as they 
serve to cleanse the mouth and keep it cool. 


Sucarep Lemons, No. 1.—These may be prepared 
in the same manner as the sugared oranges (see 
above,) only they should have a tea-spoonful and 
a-half of sugar to each slice ; as they are more firm 
than oranges, they require to stand longer to _be- 
come perfectly impregnated with the sugar. They 
are better to stand about an hour before they are 
to be eaten. The white skin should be carefully 
peeled off, as it imparts an unpleasant bitter fla- 
vor when permitted to remain long in the sugar. 
These are very grateful to the sick and feverish. 

Sucarep Lemons, No. 2.—Select fine large lem- 
ons. Peel off the outer skin and as much as 
sible of the white skin, Cut them in slices lati- 
tudinally or round the lemon, about the eighth of 
an inch thick. Sprinkle them with white pow- 
dered sugar, a tea-spoonful of sugar to each slice. 
Let them stand three hours, then strain off as much 
of the juice as possible from the lemons, put it in 
@ sauce-pan over a slow fire, and as soon as the 
juice begins to simmer throw in the slices of lemon. 

t them cook five minutes, take them out and 
pour the syrup over them. Should the lemons not 
prove sufficiently juicy to melt the sugar entirely, 
‘. oS water may be added.—National Cook 

ook. 





TIED DOWN AT HOME. 


A friend of ours, living not far from Pontiac, 
was importuned one pleasant day lately, by his 
wife, to take her a sleigh riding. The gentleman, 
being a man of busifiess, pl his engagements, 
when the wife replied with the old story, and that 
she must be tied down at home. The husband: 
rejoined that if any person would furnish him with 
clothes to wear and enough to eat and drink, that 
he would be willing to be tied down at home. 


A few days after, the gentleman came earlier 
then was his custom, and being fatigued, lay down 
upon the sofa and fell into a sound sleep. His 
wife took some cords and slyly tied bis hands to- 

ther—served his feet the same way and made 

im fast to the sofa. She then set a table, with 
all that the house afforded, and placed an extra 
suit of clothes within his reach. This done she 
started to pay a friend a visit. Upon her return 
late in the evening, she found her subject of do- 
mestic discipline as she left him, except that he 
was wide awake, and very mad. 
. ‘‘What on earth does all this mean?’ says 
e. 
*‘Nothing,’’ quietly remarked his wife, ‘‘except 
the consummation of your earthly wishes—enough 
- eat, = and ee and to be fied down at 

me !”? at couple were seen sleigh-riding the - 
next day.— Detroit lAdoortiser. . 
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KINDNESS TO THE AGED. 


My young friends, let me claim your kindness 
for the old. They are well entitled to your sym- 
pathy. Through this bright world they move 
mistily, and though they rise as soon as the birds 
begin to sing, they cannot hear the music. Their 
limbs are stiff, their senses dull, and that body 
which was once their beautiful abode and their 
willing servant has tecome a cage and a heavy 
clog. And er have outlived most.of those dear 
sengeaions with whom they once took sweet coun- 
sel. 

“One world deceased, another born, 
Like Noah they behold, 

O’er whose white hair and furrowed brows, 
Too many suns have rolled.” 

Make it up then as well as you can. Be eyes to 
the blind and feet to the lame. On their way to 
the sanctuary be their supporting staff, and though 
it may need an extra effort to convey your words 
into their blunted ear, make that effort ;—for youth 
is never so beautiful as when it acts as a guardian 
angel or a ministering spirit to old age. And 
should extreme infirmity or occasional fretfulness 
try your patience, remember that to all intents you 
were once the same, and may be the same again ; 
in second childhood as in first, the debtor of others’ 
‘*patience and tenderness and magnanimity.”’— 
Hamilton's Royal Preacher. 





ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE Lowty.—Gideon Lee 
said late in his life, ‘‘I remember when I was a 
lad, living with my uncle, it was my business to 
feed and water the cows ; and many a time, long 
before light in the morning, I was started off in 
the cold and snow, without shoes, to my work, 
and used to think it a luxury to warm my frozen 
feet on the spot just before occupied by the ani- 
mal I had aroused. It taught me to reflect, and 
to consider possibilities ; and I remember asking 
myself, Is it not possible for me to benefit my con- 
dition’? Mr. Lee reflected to some purpose. 
From a poor boy he became one of the wealthiest 
men in New York, and May6r of the city. 





ty The following, from the Haverhill Gazette, 
may serve to exercise the arithmetical abilities of 
some of our school boys. It can be done, as we 
have seen it demonstrated :— 


A Puzztz.—The following sum or problem was 
iven toa boy by a gentleman who offered him 
50 if he would do it within six months, at the 

same time assuring him that it could be done, and 
there was no ‘‘trick,”’ or ‘‘catch,’’ about it. 

Take the nine figures, digits, 123456789 
and also the 0, and add them together so that 
they amount to just 100—using them all once and 
but once. Thus, for instance, take 7 and the 0 
and they make 70, and then to the 70 add all the 
rest of the figures, not used in making 70. We 
have made 99, which is the nearest we have come 
to it. Ifany one will let us know how it is done, 
we will inform our readers. 





tF Dicken’s Household Words maintains that 
in seventy years we have but about fifteen for labor. 
He deducts the remaindert for sleep, eating, amuse- 
ments, &c. [Editors and printers excepted. ] 


> A limited number of advertisements of an appropriate 
character will be inserted in the monthly Farmer at the fol- 
lowing 
RATES. 
For one square of 15 lines, one insertion. .......$1,00 
For each subsequent insertion.......... orcccceceedO 
i> The above rates will be charged for all advertisements, 

whether longer or shorter. 


~ Valuable Potatoes for Sale. 


- subscriber offers the following valuable potatoes for 
sale. A particular description of some of them will be 
found in the Jast volume of Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society for 1851. This society awarded him a 
special premium at the State Fair at Utica, and also voted 
him $100 at their meeting at Albany during the present 
month, as encouragement in these experiments. 

No. 1. Rough Purple Chili, imported in April, 1851, at a 
great expense. For yield, hardiness, and table quality it has 
no equal. Price $10,00 per bushel. This potato yielded me 
last year, ninety-two from one by measure; while to Mr. Del- 
afield, of Geneva, it yielded one hundred and twelve from one 
by weight. : 

No. 2. Seedlings originatedin 1849. They are hardy, pro- 
ductive and good for table use. Price $7,060 per barrel, or 
$3,00 per bushel. Many of these have been tested this year 
under the eye of the State Society, and yielded from twenty 
to sixty-four from one, by weight. 

No. 3. Seedlings of 1852. These consist of many choice 
kinds selected from 4200 varieties, and consisting of eleven dif- 
ferent families. They were selected with especial reference 
to hardiness, fine flesh, yield and mode of growth in the hill. 
They afford a basis for the entire renewal of the potato crop 
in our country. Price $10,00 per bushel. 

No. 4. Potato Seed from the seed-ball. These_seeds con- 
sists of two kinds»- that produced by No. 1, and the choice 
sort in No. 2, above,—and are the same that preduced the 
seedlings of 1853,—No. 3, above. As they have thus been 
tested so they are warranted to produce a large proportion of 
hardy, productive and shapely tubers. 

Price $1,00 per paper, the paper to contain more than 1000 
seeds, to be sent to the purchaser by mail, post. paid, and ac- 
companied with directions for cultiv. tion. 

Each parcel of tubers ordered, will be put up with cases, 
the different sorts kept separate, and the whole forwarded to 
the directions of the purchaser by express, railroad, canal, or 
as otherwise directed, as soon as the weather will admit, and 
at the expense and risk of the purchaser. 

aor Purchasers are advised to take No. 1 and 2, for immedi 
ate fleld crops, and No. 3, as asource of new and valuable 
sorte. 

cr Persons passing through Utica, are requested to call 
and see specimens at the store of WM. BRISTOL & CO., 108 
Genesee Street. or at the residence of the subscriber near the 
Insane Asylum. 


te All orders answered only for cash. 

REFERENCES: — 

The officers of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

B. P. Johnson, Cor. Secr’y of do., Albany, N. Y. 

Hon. I. Delafield, Geneva, N. Y. 4 

1. P. Fogg, Agricultural Ware House, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wm. Bristol & Co., Druggists, Utica, N. Y. 

Charles Tracy, Esq., New York City. 

C. L. Whiting. Granville, Ohio. 


Cc. E. GOODRICH. 
Utica, N. ¥., March 1. 2m 


Giooseberries, Fastolf Raspber- 
ries, &e. 


PD SAUL, Washjngton, D. C., offers the following for 
sale: 

4000 Lancashire Gooseberries, comprising all the leading 
varieties, such as Crown Bob, Roaring Lion, Red — 
ton, Champagne, Leigh’s Rifleman, Parkinson’s Green Laurel, 
Woodward’s Whitesmith, &c. The plants are very vigorous 
and thrifty, and true to name. 

4000 Fastolf Raspberries, strong canes, warranted the gen- 

uine variety. 
300 Raby Castle, or Victoria Red Currant,—the largest and 
best. 300 Wilmot’s Large Red do.; 500 White Dutch do.; 
300 Black Maples do. 

i> The above at very reasonable 

March, 1853. 1 








prices. 
t 





Bound Volumes. 


ACK VOLUMES of .he NEW ENGLAND FARMER, ele- 
gantly bound in Muslin, Gilt and Embossed, are now 





sale at this office. 
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Farm to be Let. Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, 
spores toes tap, Se sreeuepens NEW YORK. 


It consists of about 100 acres, divided into or- 
charding, tillage and pasture, and is at present 
cultivated as a milk and fruit farm. The build. 
ings, &c., are sufficient and in good order. 
For terms and particulars, please apply to WM. MAPLES- 
DEN, on the premises. 
Feb. 26. tf 


Dairy Woman Wanted. 


DAIRY WOMAN is wanted to take charge of a large 
dairy on Connecticut River, where butter only will be 
meade, which must be of the very best quality for family use. 
Any who are qualified, having best of ref , May add 
by mail, “Box No. 59, Windsor, Vermont,” post-paid. 
Feb. 26, 1853. * 











The Farmers’ Library. 


A. SAUL & CO., in inviting the attention of 
their patrons and the public in genera), to their 
very extensive collection of FRUIT’ AND OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. &¢., 
would respectfully inform them tha! the stock 
which they offer for sale the coming spring is un- 
age fine, both as regards quality of trees, variety of kinds, 

c., &e. 

The soil and climate of our Hudson Highlands have ren- 
dered proverbial the success of the trees sent from here to 
all parts of the union, and the accuracy and -precision so in- 
dispensable in the propagation of frait trees, for which this 
establishment has long been celebrated, render errors in no- 
menclature of rare occurrence. 

They have propagated in large quantities, all the leadi: 
siandard varieties, which are proved best adapted for gener: 
cultivation, especial] ose ended by the American 
Pomological Society; as well as novelties of both native and 
foreign origin. 

To particularize within the limits of an advertisement would 








SS RECEIVED, the following assortment of Agricultural | be impossible; they refer to their general catalogue, a copy of 


and Horticultural Books, embracing the stand 


works of| which will be sent to all post-paid applicants, on enclosing a 


eminent American and European writers, on the Farm, the | post office stamp. 


Orchard, the Garden, &c. &c. 


PRICE 
American Farm Book, by Allen, $1,00 
Farmer’s Treasure, by Faulkner and Smith, 75 
Dana’s Muck Manual, 1,00 
Prize Essay on Manures, by Dana, 
American Muck Book, by Browne, * 1,00 
Lectures on Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 75 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture, by Norton, 50 
Principles of Agriculture, by Thaer, 2,50 
Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 75 
Agriculture for Schools, by Blake, 1,00 


Catechism of Agriculture and Chemistry, by John- 


stone and Norton, 25 
American Agriculturist, by Allen, 1,00 
Liebig’s Complete Work on Chemistry, 1,00 
Farmer's and Emigrant’s Hand Book, by Marshall, 75 
Home for all, by Fowler, 50 
Book of the Farm, by Stephens and Skinner, 4,00 
Cottage and Farm Houses, by Downing, 2,00 
Downing’s Country Houses, 4,00 


The following comprises a portion of their stock, and are 
all of fine growth, viz: 

Pears in over 400 varieties, both standards on their own 
stock for orchard culture, and on the Quince for Dwarfs, Pyr- 
amids, and Quenoucle, for garden culture. 

Apples in over 300 varieties, both standards and dwarfs; 
also, Cherries, both standards and dwarfs; Plum, Apricot, 
Peach Nectarines and Quince trees in every variety. 

Grape Vines, (both native and foreign, for vineries;) also, 
Gooseberries (50 best Lancashire varieties ) 

Carrants, Raspberry and G berry plants of all leading 

and known kinds, together with Seakale, Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots. 
Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs and Vines, both deciduous and 
evergreen, suitable for street and lawn planting, embracing 
all the new and rare Conifers, Weeping Trees and Shrubs of 
recent introduction. 

Roses in every variety, poseable a erpetual, Hybrid 
Bourbon, Hybrid China, Hybrid Damask, Prairie, Boursalt, 
Ay'ehire, and other hardy climbing and garden varieties, as 
well as the more tender, Tea, China, Bengal, Bourbon, and 























Rural Architecture, by Allen, . 1,25 | Noisette varieties. 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Archi- Herbaceous plants, a large collection of Peonies, Phiokes 
tecture, 8,50 |Companula, Penstemon, CEnothera, &c , &c. 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, 2,00 Dhali1s and bedding plants for the parterre and flower gar- 
Fruit Garden, by Barry, 1,25 |den, in large quantities and variety. 
Coinplete Gardener and Farmer, by Fessenden, 1,25 Hedge Plants, 110,000 Buckthorn and Osage Orange Plants, 
Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant, 2,00 |two years growth, Arbor Vitw for screens, &c., &c. 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener’s Instructor, Dealers and planters of trees on a large scale will be dealt 
American Fruit Culturist, by Thomas, 1,00 | with on the most liberal terms. 
Gardener and Complete Florist, Newburgh, Feb. 26, 1853. 2m 
a vey Sa ve yer 1 - 
ew England Fruit Book, by Ives, Fir Ke 
ey = — on Cattle, by Stevens, 1,25 Nor way Spr uce, Silver “ 
ose turist. 38 
Johnson’s Gardener's Dictionary, by Landreth, 1,50 SOREN GAUL, WASSIM, B Sve 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault, 1,00 Offers the Tollowing for sale: 
American Rose Culturist, 300,000 Norway Spruce, 4 to 6 inches. 
Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, 1,25 300,000 “ “ 6to8 
Genera of Plants of the U. 8., by Gray, 2 vols. 12,00 15,000“ “ 9tol2 “ 
Gray’s Botany, 2,00 8,0 ¢ a 2 to 8 feet, 
Parnell’s Chemistry, 1,00 10,000 Silver Fir, 4 to 5 inches. 
New England Farmer, by Cole, 1,00 30,000 “ # 5to6 “ 
Ladies’ Guide and Skilful Housewife, by Mrs. Abel, 10.000 ‘“ “ 6to7 “ 
Hive and sy Bee, by Richardson, 1,000 “ “ i2to 18 “ 
Bee Keeper’s Manual, by Miner, 50 1, $6 ss 2 to 3 feet. 
ans ie et paper 25 cents, 4 3,000 Larch. (European) 2 to 3 feet. 
ownley on x f 
American Poultry Yard,by Browne, 1,00 |, acttolly called A ibe chone eatenties coleein GU oe 
—— me aed Companion, by Bement, 1,00 be sold nl very low prices. Persons taking large quantities 
— Herd Boonbg a" 8,00 wil be dealt with liberally. The whole are remarkably thrifty 
American Shepherd, by Morrill, 1,00 “oo 1853 im 4 
amen i by Allen, vi : 
iseases of Animals, by Cole, 50 
Hints to Sportsmen, by Lewis, 1 
Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse, - 100 . Durham Bull. 
Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book, by Skinner, 1,25 Wanted, a pure bred DURHAM BULL, 
Management of Sheep, by Canfield, 1,00 from one to two years old, of handsome 
Yowatt on the Pig, 60 form and color. 
Knowlson’s Complete Cow Doctor, 25 Apply at this office. 
Horse Doctor, 25 an. 15. 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, 
Treatise on Hot Houses, by Leuchars, 1,00 
Allen on the Grape, 1,00 


Schenck’s Text Book, 

Breck’s Book of Flowers, 75 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, Ls 
For sale at the Publishers’ prices by RUGGLES, NOURSF 


MASON & Co., Quincy H over the Market,) Boston. 
Jan. 1, 1853.” een’. : 


Corn Shellers. 


MPROVED YANKEE CORN SHELLERS, with and with- 
out separators. These machines are adapted to large and 
small varieties of corn, will shell rapidly and not liable to get 
out of order. For sale, wholesale and retail, over the market, 
RUGGLES, — MASON & CO. 





by 
Jan. 1, 1852. 
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~ Great Offering of Real Estate. 


The subscriber wishes to sell his homestead 
place well known as the CAT BOW FARM, con- 
sisting of five hundred acres, over two hundred of 
which is first quality intervale, and in a state of 
high cultivation, the residue is upland pasturing 

ani wood. The ferm is beautifully situated in Lancaster, the 
shire town of Coos County, N. H., on the banks of the Con- 
necticut River. The location is one of the most attractive 
and beautiful in New England, the scenery is magnificent, both 
in summer and winter, and for beautp cannot be surpassed. 
The river at this place assumes the form of a curve, so that 
sixty five acres are enclosed by nineteen rods of fence. It is 
but one day’s ride from Boston, and is only a short distance 
from the Atluntic and St. Lawrence Railroad. There are two 
good dwelling-houses and other mecessary buildings on the 
place. A sufficient quantity of water of excellent quality is 
conducted to the houses‘and yards from a never failing spring. 
Hie also offers for sale, a large tract of eighteen hundred acres 











nearly adjoining the above, mostly covered with timber and of|*® 


easy access to suid river. He will also sell his house known as 
the “WHITE MOUNTAIN HOUSE” and farm of two hun- 
dred acres, well and pleasantly situated at the White Moun- 
tains; has a good ran of custom during the visiting season 
This is a fiue opportunity for a good and safeinvestment. Adi 
or part of the above property will be sold at a bargain, as the 
owner wishes to lessen his care. For further particulars and 
terms, inquire of the subscriber at Lancaster, or at this office. 
JOHN H. WHITE. 
Jan. 15, 1853. 3m* 1¥Y 


Hens, Turkeys and Geese. 


The subscriber offers for sale a few pairs 

of the following choice breeds of voultry 

White and Baff Shanghaes, Gold and Sil- 

ver Spangled Polands, Bolton Gray and 

Black Spanish; also, Virginia Turkeys, and 

Bremen Geese. These fowls are of the 

purest blood, most of them being bred from stock recently 

imported, and very handsome. They will be sold low if ap- 
plied for soon. For further particulars, address post-paid, 
H. H. LITTLE, East Marshfield. 

Feb. 19, 1853. tf 


Scions, 


UPPLIED in large or small quantities, by 

JAMES HYDE & BON. 
N. B.—Orders should be sent as early as possible. 
Newton Centre, Mass., Feb. 19, 1253. 5w*2 
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Jo¢«u Novurss, at y Mall, South 
SIMON BROWN, Editor. 


FREDERICK HOLBROOK, } Associate « 
HENRY. F. FRENCH, Editors. 


i> Terms, $1,00 per annum in advance, : 

iF All subscriptions to.commence with the volume, Jan, 1. 

The Farmer, is devoted exclusively to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and their kindred Arts and-Seiencesy; making a neat 
volume of 576 octavo pages, embellished with namerous en- 
gravings, It may be elegantly bound in maslin, embossed and 
gilt, at 25 cts.-a volume, if left at the office of publication. 

LF Also published at the sane office every Saturday, ona 
large handsome folio sheet, the ; 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, (WFEELY,) 
An Independent Agricultural Family Newspaper. 


The News and Miscellaneous departments under the charge 
of WILLIAM SIMONDs, will include a full and careful re- 
port of the news of the Markets, and the news of the week, 


35 | such as Domestic, Foreigu and Marine Intelligence, Congres- 


sional and Legislative proceedings, Temperance and 
Intelligence, and a general variety of Literary and Miscel 
ous matter, adapted to family reading, comprising more use- 
ful and valuable reading matter than any other Agricultural 
Newspaper published in New England. Everything of a hurt- 
ful or even doubtful tendency will be carefully excluded from 
its columns. 

a> Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. 


The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agri- 
cultural department of the weekly. 


i> Postmasters and others, who will forward four new 
subscribers on the above named terms, for either publication, 
shall receive a fifth copy gratis for one year. 


Or All orders and letters should be addressed, post-paid, 
RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 


Quincy IIALL, Soutn Market Street, Boston. 





7 Postace.—The postage on the New England Farmer, 
monthly, is 14 cents per quarter, or 6 cents per year, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid in advance at the office 
where the same is received. . 


a 
AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


QUINCY HALL, OVER THE MARKET, BOSTON. 


— Proprietors having recently enlarged their Warehouse, 
and increased their works at W ter, would resp 
fully invite the attention of Planters and Dealers in AGRI- 
CULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GAR- 
DEN and FIELD SEEDS, &c., to their stock, comprising the 
largest and best assortment to be found in the United States, 
which are offered at low prices. 

Of PLOUGHS—we have the greatest variety ef kinds and 














izes. 

Improved Sod Ploughs, for flat furrows—improved Scotch 
Ploughs for lapped furrows—im proved Stubble Ploughs, which 
are especially adapted to deep tillage, or varying from 6 to 12 
inches in depth. 

Self-shar; oon, Bide, Sub-soil, Double Mould, Corn, 


Cotton and Rice Ploughs. 

Cylinder Hay Cutters, Smith’s Patent Lever Gate, and oth- 
ers. Patent Corn Shellers, with and without Separators. 
Seed Sowers, of various sizes and prices. Batchelder’s patent 
Corn Planter, improved. Fanning Mills of varivus sizes, 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, thermometer Charns, 
Robbins’ patent Centrifugal Churn, Cylinder Churn, Dash 
Churn, Corn Planters, — with almost every article 
— at ee arm or Garden. 

Hustra' a es sent gratis on applica t . 

UGGLES, NOURSE. MASO redo 

Boston and Worcester, Mass., Jan. 1, 1853 uf 


Garden Seeds. 


ws ba nf solicit the attention of purchasers of GAR- 
DEN SEEDS to our extensive stock, which we offer for 
sale. We have all the sorts of Vegetable Seeds that have 
proved worthy of cultivation; also, Grain, Grass and Flower 
Seeds. All the varieties are raised and selected Te? for 
our trade, and we do with confidence recommend t to all 
who desire to procure seeds that will prove true to their names. 
iy Catalogues Frais, on application. 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
Over Quincy Market, Boston. 








Jan. 1. 


Is on the first ef e month, y > me Raynoups — 
ket 8t., Boston. 
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